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8 big advances 
make the 1957 


DESOTO 


the most exciting car in the world today 








DE SOTO 


ateriors! Each °5) 
features 





New Torsion- 





re ride! De Soto for "57 
has a completely new suspension combin- 


New glamorous 
De Soto interior 


New super-powered V-8 engines! '57 


De Soto engine designs are the most pow- luxurious new 


ing torsion bars, outrider springs and — erful in the industry! Your choice of three — fabrics with accenting trim and a beauti- 





super-soft cushion tires. It gives you an 
exciting level ride, corners without lean or 
sway, and prevents “dive” on quick stops, 


New Vorqueflite transmission! Most 
advanced transmission ever built, Torque- 





Flite gives you a smooth, continuous flow 
of power and exciting new getaway. 





New Triple-Range push-button 


trol! Simply touch a button of De Soto's 


new lriple-Range push-button control, 


and—presto—you’re on your way! 


New Flight Sweep styling - the new shape 
of moulon—upswept tail fins; lower-than- 





ever lines; 32% more windshield area! 


mighty and deep-breathing V-8's! 






ioner! Uhisad- 
vanced and compact unit—mounted out 
of the 
mer, ‘eat 


New 4-Season air cor 
way under the dash—cvols in sum- 
in winter. Filters remove dust 


and pollen. One simple set of controls, 


ful new flight-styled instrument panel! 


New advanced power features! You 
can have your choice of the finest power 
features offered in an automobile! 
See the De Soto at De Soto- 
Plymouth dealer's. 


ever 


new your 


WIDE NEW PRICE RANGE... STARTS CLOSE TO THE LOWEST! 


FIRESWEEP 





FIREFLITE-hicgh-pow 
luxur 





the last 
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OF THESE SUPERB HIGH-FIDELITY 


12” COLUMBIA & RECORDS 


If you join the Columbia @ Record Club now—and agree to accept as few as 4 selections during the coming 12 months 


MY FAIR LADY 


BENNY Se arn 








FRANK SINATRA 


2 SAIN ADWOUTM re ce 


scheherazade 


rimsky-korsakov 


GOODMAN 4 
s 


HARRY JAMES ee 
GENE KRUPA 

UONEL HAMPTON 
TEDDY WILSON 


SONGS FROM 


WALT DISNEY’'S 
MAGIC KINGDOM 


THE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA. 
EVOENE ORMANOY, CONDUCTOR 





CONCERT BY THE SEAS | 
ERROLL GARNER 


ee 





AN AMERICAN. IN PARIS im 


PERCY FAITH 


high-fidelity performances 


CONCERTO IN F 












® Of the Columbia @ Reema Chub | a 


ES! You may have, FREE, ANY 3 of these best-selling f 


12” Columbia @ records. We make this unique offer 
to introduce = to the money-saving program of the 
Columbia @ Record Club . . . a program that selects 
for you each month the greatest works in every field of 
music—performed by the world’s finest artists, brilliantly 
reproduced on Columbia @ records. 


HOW THE CLUB OPERATES: To enjoy the Club’s benefits 
— mail the coupon, indicating which one of the four Club 
divisions best sults your musical taste: Classical; Jazz; 
Listening and Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Television and 
Musical Comedies. 

Each month you will receive free the Club Magazine 
which describes the current selections in all four divi- 
sions. You may accept or reject the monthly selection 
for your division . . . or you may take records from other 
Club divisions . . . thereby assuring you the widest 
possible choice of recorded entertainment. Or you may 
tell us to send you NO record in any month. 

Your only obligation is to accept as few as 4 selec- 
tions from the almost 100 that will be offered during the 
next 12 months. The records you want are mailed and 
billed to you at only $3.98 icrigieel cast Broadway Shows 
somewhat higher), plus a small mailing charge. 


FREE BONUS RECORDS GIVEN REGULARLY: The 3 
records sent to you now represent an ‘‘advance”’ of the 


COLUMBIA @ RECORD CLUB, 
Dept. 653, 165 West 46th St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me as my FREE gift the 3 records indi- 
cated here: (Select the records you want by checking 
the 3 boxes in the list at the right) 

+» and enroll me in the following Division of the Club: 


(check one box only) 
(CD Listening and Dancing 


0 Jez 


D Classical 


DC Broadway, Movies, Television 
and Musical Comedies 


Each month you will send me the Columbia @ Record 
Club Magazine which describes the records offered in 
all four Club divisions. I have the privilege of accept- 
ing the monthly selection in the division checked above, 
or any other selection described, or none at all, My 
only obligation is to accept a minimum of four records 
in the next 12 months at the regular list price plus a 
small mailing charge. After accepting 4 records, I will 
receive a free Bonus record for every two additional 
records I purchase. If not delighted with membership, 
I may cancel within 10 days by returning all records 








CHECK THE 3 RECORDS YOU WANT: 


© Tehaikovsky: 
Nuteracker Suite; 
The Sleeping 
Beauty Ballet 
Philadelphia Orches- 
tra, Ormandy, cond. 


0 Day Dreams 

Doris Day sings 12 
popular songs—includ- 
ing Sometimes I'm 
Happy, You Go To My 
Head, etc. 


©) King of Swing; Vol. 1 
Benny Goodman and 
Original Orch., Trio, 


Quartet, Ridin’ High, 


Moonglow—9 more. 


2) My Fair Lady 

Percy Faith and his 
Orchestra play music 
from this hit show 


CD Brahms: Double 
Concerto; Variations 
on a Thome by Haydn; 


(© Concert by the Sea 

Erroll Garner — re- 
corded in an actual 
performance at Car- 
mel, Calif = playing u 
numbers — Red Top, 
Where or When, etc. 


©) Levant Plays 
Gershwin 

3 works—Rhapsody In 

Blue; Concerto in F; 

An American in Paris, 


© The Voice 

Prank Sinatra in 12 
songs that first made 
him famous — Lover, 
Fools Rush In, etc. 


C Rimsky-Korsakov: 

Scheherazade 
Philade!phia Orch., 
Ormandy, conductor. A 
superb performance of 
this exotic score, 


Club's bonus system — given to you at once. After you Name... Tragic Overture ©) Music of Jerome Kern 
have fulfilled your membership obligation by purchasing || (Please | Stern, violin; Rose, Andre Rostelaness and 
four records, you will recelve an additional free Bonus cello; x ¥. Philhar- ok a ay 20 
record of your cholce for every two additional Club ‘Adiven: mareR, "Walter, Cond : 
selections you accept. Bonus records are supe 7. : 

Columbia @ records—the very best of the Columbia @ hon ; Haste Kingdom Dive Brubeck Qrareet 
catalog—just like those shown here. ee lone Stote. 12 happy songs from in Love Walked In, 


Indicate on the coupon which 3 records you want 
free, and the division you hig Then mail the coupon 
at once. You must be delighted with membership or you 
may cancel it by returning the free records within 10 days, 

COLUMBIA (}) RECORD CLUB 
165 West 46th Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
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CANADA; Prices slightly higher. 

Address 11-13 Soho St., Toronto 2B 
If you wish to have this membership credited 
to an established Columbia Records dealer, 
authorized to accept subscriptions, please fill 
in the dealer’s name and address also. 





famous Disney films. 


Deedee’ s ee cievcsincssscniicectsstnnsnessscmeanveretemsniaees 


Dowben’s | ROG TUN eicsnicssnissscsinescsvensersanciinnnisansihaisiiet 


The Duke—5 more. 


-———————=MAIL ENTIRE COUPON NOW!~————————, 


arene | I 


1 





Never 
carry 
more 
cash 


than 
Ou 
can 


afford | 


to lose 


play safe —carry 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 


e Accepted everywhere—easy to 
spend as cash. 


e Good until used—no time limit. 





e Buy them at your BANK, at Rail- 
way Express and Western Union 
offices. Charges—only 1%. 











bet lens 





Inaugural Preview 
Sir: 

I was amazed to notice how 
year’s official Inaugural Medal 
Time’s Nov. 12 cover. I wonder if 
any connection between the two. 

Micuaeit Grapy 


closely this 
resembles 
there is 


Chestnut Hill, Mass. 

@ None. President Eisenhower decided 
on this year’s medal before Tree's 
Nov. 12 cover appeared, the second 





Associated Press 


James Chapin 


time in history that the medal has 
shown two profiles (the first: Taft and 
James S. Sherman in 190g). For the 
resemblance noted by Reader Grady, 
see cuts.—Ep. 


Man of the Year 
Sir: 

Congratulations on naming the Hungar- 
ian Freedom Fighter. Since the embattled 
American farmers stood at Concord in 1775, 
there has been no greater and finer and 
braver blow struck for human liberty and 
freedom than that by these modern sons of 
Thaddeus Kosciusko. 

Cyrit CLEMENS 
St. Louis 
Sir: 

I don’t think you could have chosen bet- 
ter. A wonderful choice! 

Georce Loomis 
Cambridge, Mass, 


Room in the House 
Sir: 

May I suggest we open our hearts and 
pocketbooks to the homeless starving Arabs 
as well as the brave Hungarians? 

GRANT C, BUTLER 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 





wy 


ir: 

Why all the fuss and noise about freedom 
for the Hungarians? Let’s first give freedom 
to the millions of Negrocs in the South, and 





show the rest of the world that we believe 
in freedom for all peoples—not just for 


the whites. 
W. R. Witson 
Los Angeles 
Sir: 
We call the able-bodied refugees “heroes.” 
I should think the heroes are those who have 
remained in Hungary to fight. If we in this 
country were oppressed by a totalitarian 
government, and I fled to England while my 
compatriots fought and died, would I be a 
hero to the cause of freedom? What would 
I be if my wife and I fled leaving a nine- 
year-old daughter behind? A hero? 
WaLtterR J. BorTTCHER 
Canonsburg, Pa. 
Sir: 
“Any mans death diminishes me, because 
I am involved in mankinde, and therefore 
never send to know for whom the bell tolls; 
it tolls for thee” (John Donne). The bell 
which tolls for Hungary tolls equally for us 
who watch in helpless impotence. 
Noa WALLACE 
Los Angeles 
Sir: 
Mrs. Bloomstadt asks [Dec. 3] how we 
are going to feed, clothe, etc., the Hungarian 
refugees here. Where there's room in the 
heart, there's room in the house. 
M. C. McLay 
Flint, Mich. 


The Catholics as Censors 


Sir: 

I am one of many Roman Catholics, I 
hope, who are appalled at the shallow think- 
ing of our Chicago brethren who became a 
pressure group protesting the showing of the 
TV film Martin Luther (Dec. 31]. Hf, as 
Catholics, we possess the truth, why do they 
resort to such intolerance in order to pro- 
hibit what they consider to be false from the 
beginning. We cannot deny the historical ex- 


istence of Luther and his founding of the 
Protestant Church. Do Chicago Catholics 


fear the facts of history? I wonder if they 
realize how much their bigotry damages the 
cause of Catholicism and the fellowship of 
man? 

GERALD QUINLIVAN 
Honolulu, T.H. 


Sir: 

No one would object more violently than 
I if Roman Catholics were refused permis- 
sion to schedule “Bishop Sheen,” “The Chris- 
tophers,” etc. on TV, but by the same token, 


Lalters:s to the ° Editor should be addieesed to TIME & LIFE Building, 9 Rox kefeller Plaza, New York 20.N Y 





TIME is published weekly by Time Inc, at 540 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ilinois. Printed 
in U.S.A. Entered os second-class matter at the 
Post Office at Chicago, Hlinois. 


Subscription Rates: Continental ULS., 1 yr., $6.00; 
2 yrs., $10.50; 3 yra., $14.00. C ‘anada and Yukon, 
1 yr., $6.50; 2 yrs., $11.50; 3 yrs., $15.50. Plane- 
speeded editions: to Hawaii and Alaska, 1 yt. 
$8.00; 2 yrs., $11.50; 3 yrs., $14.00; Cuba, Mexi- 
co, Panama, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, Virgin 
Islands, Continental Europe, Guam and Japan, 1 
r.. $10.00; all other countries, 1 yr.. $12.50, 


Subscription Service: |. Edward King. Geul. Mar. 
Mail subscription orders, correspondence and 
instructions for change of address to: 





Time Sunscrirtion Service 
540 N, Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Ilinois 





TIME 
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Change of Address: Send old address ‘exactly as 
imprinted on mailing label of your copy of 
Timk) aad new address (with zone number, it 
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Aiverteine Correspondence should be addressed to 
£, Time & Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N.Y. 





Time Inc. also publishes Lire, Fortunr, Sports 
ILLUSTRATED, ARCHITECTURAL Forum and House 
& Home. Chairman, Maurice T. Moore; Presi- 
dent, Roy E, Larsen: Executive Vice President 
for Publishing, Howard Black; Executive Vice- 
President and Treasurer, Charles L. Stillman; 
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James A. Linen, Ralph D. Paine, Jr. P. I 
Prentice; Comptroller and Assistant Secretary, 
Arnold W. Carlson. 
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WHAT IS TIME 7? 


Anything that can be postulated is possible, says 
science—including timelessness. 

The latest table-talk among the rocket and mis- 
sile men has to do with the physics (and meta- 
physics) of photon propulsion: thrust for a space 
vehicle derived by shooting incredibly concentrated 
beams of light (photons) from its tail. Result— 
speeds approaching that of light! Round trips to 
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distant galaxies could thus be accomplished in a 
single generation of the crew. Meanwhile, however, 
the Earth would have passed through a billion years 
— possibly into cosmic oblivion! 

The space-time ratio is increasingly a factor in 
the calculations of a brand new field of science 
known as astronautics...Work in this field at 


Martin is already at the threshold of tomorrow. 
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| I vehemently protest the interference of Ro- 
man Catholics in the showing of programs 
not in accord with their beliefs. 

Mrs. TomMy McGEorce 
Billings, Mont 


Too Bad About Sade 
Sir: 

I would like to add some unrecognized 
facts to your Dec. 31 story on the Marquis 
de Sade controversy. I pointed out in my re- 
cent book We Can't All Be Sane that Sade 
was really an carly-day Kinsey—an_ over- 
enthusiastic medical researcher who has been 
much maligned by history. As he clearly ex- 
plained, his so-called “torture” of a poor 
servant girl was an imprudent attempt to test 
a healing ointment on some superficial abra- 
sions during a time when he was plagued by 
boredom and domestic strife. The girl was 
terrified but unharmed, The so-called poison- 
ing of the Marseille prostitutes was a planned 
experiment to test the aphrodisiac properties 
of “Spanish fly” (Cantharides) on the un- 
fortunate girls. Most of the “dreadiul” books 
| of Sade are quite mild compared to many 
paperback novels sold today. 

Wituiam H. Kupper, M.D. 


San Pedro, Calif 


Advice for the Met 
Sir: 


Like all art forms, opera is inclined to set- 
tle in a rut until someone comes along who 
is capable of rekindling the spark of creative- 
ness. I for one welcomed the advent of 
Maria Callas as the one bright spot in the 


VISCOUNT otherwise dull Metropolitan Opera perform- 
Europe's largest fleet ances. Her talents, vocal and histrionic, far 
outweigh her faults. A singer who can main- 


E A N A 1 R WwW AY S tain a perfect record for all performances 


are Sales Agents in U.S.A., Canada, has yet to be found. 
entral and South America; British ’ y , 
Overseas Airways Corporation JOHN W a H ARMON 















when in EUROPE 


Fly PLZ. 


most AMERICANS do 


Whether you take the 
handsome ELIZABETHAN or 
the famous luxurious 
propjet* VISCOUNT-—for the 
smoothest, most comfortable 
ride in all the air—you’ll like 
BEA'’s courteous, efficient 
service. You'll like the 
convenience of BEA’s wide, 
wide range of operations, 
linking every major European 
City. Plan to fly BEA in 
Europe. You'll be glad you did. 
*(turbo-prop) 








BRITI 


Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Sir: 

I wish to go on record as saying: “We 
don't want Callas!” If it is a drawing card 
the Met needs, the estimable Fred Muggs 
may be at Icisure. 

WILLIAM HAMILTON JR. 








| Fort Worth 
Sir: 
Really, there is only one thing wrong with 
her as an opera singer—her voice 
Guy BAKER 
Fort Kent, Me 
Operation Deep Freeze 
Sir: 

I have just read “Compelling Continent” 
in your Dec. 31 issue. Hf there bas been 
sweeter writing in a decade, more eloquent 
and descriptive prose, then | have not read 
it, and would like to. 

Dan POLING 
Editor 
Christian Herald 
New York City 


Sir: 
Several thousand persons, here and abroad, 
who have known Dr. Paul Siple since the 
. ae start of his exploring career 28 years ago will 
. : read with satisfaction your story. It was a 
After coffee. o- eC1YOY splendid article and well illustrated 
ws Aucust Howarp 


Secretary 





é 4 z s, | American Polar Society 
AND | the drier liqueur —_ | sew York ci 
on ® What the Cardinal Said 
BENEDICTINE BRANOY Sir: 


Your Dec. 17 article on Cardinal Josef 
Mindszenty stated that the letters C.F, 
mean coactus fect (“I have been forced to 


Let this seal be your guide to quality) <P 


JULIUS WILE SONS & CO., INC., NEW YORK. 86 PROOF. 
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INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT FREE 


B OTH lee ..«WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, 





TO NEW MEMBERS 
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ESSAYS AND 
ew ATLAN 


WILLIAM 
SHAKESPEARE 

















WORKS OF 








Sine Lian 








THE ESSAYS OF 


Shakespeare «2 Bacon 


All 37 Plays + Comedies, Tragedies, 


Histories and Poems 


VERY word Shakespeare ever wrote—every delightful comedy, 

stirring tragedy, and thrilling historical play; every lovely em 
and sonnet—yours complete in this beautiful 1312-page volume. 
Chuckle at the ever-modern comedy of Falstaff; be fascinated by 
glamorous Cleopatra; shudder at the intrigues of Macbeth; thrill with 
Romeo in the ecstasies of love. Be amazed at Ilago’s treachery; step 
with delight into the whimsical world of Puck and Bottom. 


Shakespeare is the one writer who understood human nature as no 
other ever has. So deep did he see into the hearts of all of us that he is 
more alive today than he was over three hundred years ago! 


Why The Classics Club Offers You These 2 Books Free 


Witt YOU add these two volumes to are the very qualities 
your library—as membership _ gifts 
from the Classics Club? You are invited 
to join today and to receive on ap- 
proval beautiful editions of the world's 


; classics at a low price 
greatest masterpieces. 


selections: readabslity, interest, simplicity 
Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all other book 
clubs, 1. Ic distributes to its members the world’s 
Its members are not ob 
ligated to take any specific number of books. 3. Its 


On Love, Truth, Friendship, Riches 
and 54 Other Fascinating Subjects 


HERE is another Titan of the Elizabethan era—Sir Francis Bacon, 
whose surpassing intellect laid the groundwork of science and 
philosophy for generations. Anyone in search of personal guidance 
and a practical, day-by-day philosophy of life can do no better than 
to read these immortal essays... about love, politics, books, busi- 
ness, friendship and the many other subjects which Bacon discusses 
so clearly, incisively, wisely. So much wit and wisdom is packed 
into these writings that quotations from them have become part of 
our literature. 
Both these handsome De Luxe volumes—Shakespeare and Bacon 
—are yours free, as membership gifts from the Classics Club. 


Fee ee eee eee 





Walter J. Black, President KS | | 


THE CLASSICS CLUB 
Roslyn, L.l., New York 

Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send 
me, FRE the beautiful two-volume De I 


Classics b Editions of The Complete Works 
of SHAK AILE and BACON'S ESSAYS, to- 


characterize these 








trent selection 





These books, selected unanimously by 
distinguished literary authorities, were chos- 
en because they offer the greatest enjoyment 
and value to the “pressed for time’ men 
and women of today. 


Why Are Great Books Called “Classics”? 


A true “classic” is a living book that will 
never grow old. For sheer fascination it can 
rival the most thrilling modern novel. Have 
yea ever wondered how the truly great 
ooks have become "‘classics’’? First,because 
they are so readable. They would not have lived 
unless they were read; they would not have been 
tead unless they were interesting. To be interest 
ing they had to be casy co understand. And those 
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volumes are luxurious De Luxe Editions—bound 
in the fine buckram ordinarily used for $5 and $10 
bindings. They have tinted page tops; are richly 
stamped in genuine gold, which will retain its original 
lustre Books you and your children will read and 
cherish for years. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Membership. 
With your first book will be sent an advance notice 
abouc future selections. You may reject any book 
you do not wish. You need not take any specific 
number of books—only the ones you want. No 
money in advance, no membership fees. You may 
cancel membership at any time 

Mail this Invitation Form now. Paper, printing, 
binding costs are rising. This low price—and your 
FREE copies of The Complete Works of SHAKES- 
PEARE and BACON'S ESSAYS—cannor be assured 
unless you respond prompdy 
THE CLASSICS CLUB, Roslyn, L1., New York 


gether with the 


I am not obligate take any specific number 
of books and I am receive an advance ¢ 
scription of future selections. Also, | may re 
any volume before or after | recvive it, and T may 
cancel my membership whenever I wish 

For each volume I decide to keep I will send 
you $2.49, plus a few cents mailing charges 
(Books shipped in U.S.A. only.) 





Mr 
Mrs 
Mise (Please Print Plataly) 
Address 
Zone No 
Clty if wny state 


iI 
Sa a a ee et 
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If You Were King 


... you couldn’t possibly make a more 
royal appearance than the man who does 
the town (or his country kingdom) 
dressed in an “After Six” tuxedo. For this 
exclusive collection of Avant Garde 
styled formals is the absolute pinnacle 
of high fashion for men—after dark. 


The world is yours 


Not many men—just a few in every 
generation—are born to a fashion percep- 
tion which permits them the privilege of 
truly appreciating Avant Garde styling. 
It calls for the taste and the means. The 
men who have it, have a world of pleasure 
at their disposal. 

Why not live a little like a king your- 
self? Tonight, when the sun sets, don an 
“After Six’? tuxedo. Particularly, an 
Avant Garde styled formal, with the best 
of today, and a hint of tomorrow! Whisper- 
light imported mohair or Skinner spot- 
light silk is accented with shawl, or 
“Continental” lapels, to enhance your 
ego and your stature. “After Six” tux- 
edos—$52.50 to $89.50—Stag Line for 
juniors—$42.50. And for southern vaca- 
tions or cruise wear—Summer Formal 
Dinner Jackets in frosty white and colors, 
from $27.95. (Slightly higher west of 
Rockies and Canada.) 


Di 


Modern formal wear 
for modern men 





Write for Free Dress Chart by BERT BACHARACH, 
nation’s foremost authority on men's fashions. 
AFTER SIX FORMALS, DEPT. E, PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 
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act”]. Another magazine said they meant 
contra fidem [“against my will]. Could you 
tell me who is speaking cum fiducia? 

MiIcHAEL MURPHY 
Auburn, N.Y. 


g Trime.—Eb. 


The Cardinal & the Bishop 
Sir: 

I’ve grown weary of the constant public- 
ity on Cardinal Mindszenty. It's about time 
some mention was made of the struggle Eu- 
ropean Lutherans have had in their Christian 
stand against Communist domination. It was 
indeed gratifying to read your article [Oct. 
22] on Lutheran Bishop Lajos Ordass. 

Mrs. RoBert GODLEWSKI 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
Bishop Ordass, once imprisoned for 
nearly two years by the Communists, 
was recently reinstated as Lutheran 
Bishop of Budapest.—Eb, 


Soul Searchers 


| Sir: 


| Without Psychology”: 


| not exist; nor is it necessary 








the Dec. 24 article, “A Soul 
Dr. Ira Progoff is 
making the same mistake as Freud, Adler, 
Jung and Rank have made. He is looking for 
an absolute truth, through which he can 
understand the complexities of human per- 
sonality. Such an absolute probably does 
in the study 
of psychology. Rather than look for some- 
thing “nonrational” or spiritual (the soul), 
Progoff should content himself with rational 
probabilities. Human personality, although 
it is something abstract, is affected by a 
material environment—even in its seemingly 
spiritual characteristics. 

RoBpert WHALEN 


Regarding 


Detroit 


Integrating the Blind 
Sir: 

As the parents of an eight-year-old blind 
child in the second grade, my husband and I 
were very pleased to read your sympathetic 
Dec. 10 article on the education of blind 
children alongside their sighted contempo- 
raries in Chicago. The spread of the public- 
school program in this field is a source of 
gratification to the many people who have 
believed for years that blind people live in a 
sighted world and can best take their proper 
place in that world if they have not been 
segregated from it. 

Mrs. HERMAN Lass 
Cincinnati 


High Level Problem 
Sir: 

Your Dec. 24 Swiss sixth-grade problem* 
was subjected to the combined efforts of an 
education senior, a business administration 
grad student, a pre-med student, and an 
English lit. major. After about six hours we 
made a frantic call to our favorite Ph.D. 
candidate in math. He was kind enough to 
tell us that our solution was the right one. 
Next time, could you publish a fifth-grade 
problem? 

FLORENCE GUTMAN 
FRAN SPALDING 
DorotHy ROSENBLOOM 
CAMILLE TROGAN 
Stevens Co-operative House 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


* “A stack of pamphlets is in three piles. The 


first pile contains one-sixth of them, the second 
pile several fifths. of them, and the third pile 
contains six. What is the total number of 


| pamphlets? Answer: 180.” 





Refreshing & Gratifying 
Sir: 

Your Dec. 24 cover story on Edward Hop- 
per gives me courage to go on painting and 
to be worthy enough to be called an artist. 

ERNEST MEzo 
New York City 
Sir: 

Congratulations on your fine color repro- 
duction of Benjamin West’s portrait of Guy 
Johnson. On what authority does Time label 
the Indian in the background Joseph Brant? 
There is no resemblance between this and the 
portrait of Brant by Romney, painted in the 
same year, or those by Gilbert Stuart, paint- 
ed later. It is more likely that the Indian is 
merely a symbol of Guy Johnson’s office, 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs in succes- 
sion to his uncle and father-in-law, Sir Wil- 
liam Johnson. 

Mitton W. HAMILTON 
Editor 
The Papers of Sir William Johnson 
Slingerlands, N.Y. 


@ Time's authority is the National Gal- 
lery, whose experts agree that West’s 
Indian, while not looking like other 
portraits of him, is indeed Joseph 


N.Y. State Historical Association 


National Gallery of Art 


West's BRANT Stuart’s BRANT 
Brant. However, it is logical, they say, 
that West idealized him in his portrait 
as a symbol of his race. For West’s and 
Stuart’s portraits, see cuts ——Eb. 

Sir: 

Your excellent cover and article on the 
great painter is a shaft of brilliant light in 
the brownstone world of dying avant-garde 
abstractionism. 

Francis C. PETERS 
President 
Chapter of the American Artists Professional 
League 
Washington, D.C, 
Sir: 

The ejaculations of Hopper are more lively 
than his paintings. One thought is clear: the 
continuum of romanticist murmuring and 
sweet trills of past American art will “glow” 
through the age of Hopper and those who 
follow, amply aided by Tie. 

(Prc.) Mitton T. Stusss 
U.S. Army 
Fort Benning, Ga. 
Sir: 

Your Dec. 24 issue took us to the world 
of outer worlds. Never before have we lin- 
gered over an issue of Time for so long 
with such appreciation. 

Pau B. Noet 
San Francisco 
Sir: 

I think your article on Edward Hopper 
the most moving and understanding you 
have ‘ever published. Many artists should 
read this. You have done a top job. 

ANDREW WYETH 
Chadds Ford, Pa. 
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BY TELEPHONE 


It’s quick and economical 


When you get an inquiry from out-of-town, reach for 
your telephone. That way you get to the prospect 
before competitors—while he’s still interested. You 
can answer his questions, write the order quickly, 
personally. 


A popular idea. A profitable one, too. Why not 
try it yourself? 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 













How soon can you deliver? 












Have you service 
facilities in this area? 





LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


First Each 
Three Additional 
For example: Minutes Minute 


Cleveland to Detroit  55¢ 15¢ 
Buffalo to Boston $110 30¢ 


Washington, D.C., 
to Indianapolis $125 35¢ 


Dallas to Chicago $150 40¢ 
Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 
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TARGET 


This diagram shows how a Honeywell low 

altitude bombing system (LABS) takes over for the 
pilot, pulls a low-flying plane into a steep climb, 
literally tosses the bomb, then rolls the plane 
upright. It enables pilots to fly low, avoiding 

enemy radar, deliver a nuclear bomb and escape 
before the explosion. This complex system 

being supplied to the U. S. Armed Forces 

and Royal Air Force is another example 

of advanced engineering from Honeywell— 


one of America’s most exciting companies. 


Honeywell 
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PUBLISHER’S LETTER 





Dear TIME-Reader: 


IME’S cover presses had already 

. begun printing last week when the 
news of Anthony Eden's retirement 
came. Trme’s editors quickly decided 
to change to the portrait of Eden's 
successor, Harold Macmillan. Within 
24 hours, color presses were replated 
and printing the Macmillan cover. 

Meanwhile, Associate Editor A. T. 
(“Bob”) Baker got ready for his 24th 
cover story since he joined Trme’s 
staff just ten years ago. His first was 
about President Truman as Man of 
the Year (Time, Jan. 3, 1949). In the 
next two years he wrote eleven more 
before he went off to London as a cor- 
respondent. While abroad, he did much 
of the reporting for cover stories on 
Thornton Wilder, Joyce Cary, Claire 
Bloom and Audrey Hepburn. Since his 
return in January 1954, Baker has not 
only written twelve other cover stories 
but also edited those on King Hussein 
of Jordan, Actor Rex Harrison, Michi- 
gan State’s Coach Duffy Daugherty 
and Singer Maria Callas. 

An old salt from Philadelphia, who 
served as round-the-world navigator 
on his father’s schooner and as a lieu- 
tenant commander in World War II, 
Baker still finds that every cover story 
requires a different trim of the sails. 
The main job in his Grace Kelly cover 
was to catch the cool, white-gloved 
elegance of a new kind of Hollywood 
star. With André Malraux it was to 
define the place of an elusive literary 
and political figure in the complicated 
world of contemporary French intel- 
lectualism. Other cover stories have 
been fast-breaking narratives of a man 
in the week's news, as at the time when 
Tito was host to Bulganin and Khru- 
shchev in the spring of rt955, or the 
detailed exposition of an involved 
political situation, as in the Eden 


BEN MARTIN 





COVER WRITER BAKER 


cover (Time, Nov. 19) at the height 
of the Suez crisis. This week’s cover 
story, says Baker, had to combine 
most of these elements. 


N another last turnaround, Tie’s 
Art section this week is reproduc- 
ing the prizewinners in the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago’s 62nd showing of 
American art and the 25th biennial 
exhibition of American paintings at 
Washington’s Corcoran Gallery as the 
awards are announced and the shows 
open. The Washington winners had 
already been picked. But the Chicago 
winners were not to be chosen until 
less than two weeks before the open- 
ing. Art Director Michael Phillips 
waited with a photographer in the gal- 
lery at the institute while the judges 
made their decision. Twenty-four 
hours after Phillips turned the photog- 
rapher’s film over to our Chicago 
printers, color-corrected proofs of the 
prizewinners came off the press. 


Cordially yours, 


Pia aaa 
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“It takes a thief to catch you unprepared!” 


rita 


They cleaned us out! Everything was gone! 
“My best reels, my camera... all our resort 
clothing! And we didn’t hear a noise as we 
slept in the nearby room of our oceanside motel 
in Florida. 

“Of course, I reported it to the police. They 
promised a swift search and expressed an apol- 
ogetic hope for recovery. 

“Then I remembered the advice of my 
Hardware Mutuals representative. How glad 
I was that I spent the few extra cents per 
month to protect loss of my personal effects. 

“Within three days a Hardware Mutuals 
Florida representative presented me with a 
check for payment of my loss—$1,839.40! 

“No one who owns property—whether at 
home or away—can aftord to be without the 
skilled counsel of their nearby Hardware 
Mutuals representative.” 
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SAYS MR. E. K. BAME 


The Policy Back of the Policy® 


You can protect your personal articles and 
property—at home or away—under any 
one of several policies designed to fit your 
individual needs. Planned protection is 
part of our famous policy back of the policy. 


Take advantage of the knowledge of your 


Hardware Mutuals representative. For 

Claim Paid to Fe x Pe ee : 

aa: Bema, Pecuiben his name refer to your classified. phone 
United Dairy Machinery Corp, book for Hardware Mutuals listing. 


Buffalo, New York 
Hardware M 





insurance for your AUTOMOBILE HOME BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THE NATION 
An Urgent Condition 


During one of the tangled debates of 
his first Administration, President Grover 
Cleveland rapped out an apt reminder to 


Congress: “It is a condition which con- 
fronts us—not a theory.” Last week, as 
the 85th Congress took up President 


resolution authorizing the 
use of force to keep the Communists out 
of the Middle East, the U.S. was 
fronted by an urgent world 
that was increasingly apparent the greater 
the distance from Capitol Hill. 

One sure measure of the critical condi- 
tion (and of the value of the President's 
proposal) was that the Communists, from 
Moscow to Peking, were reacting against 
Eisenhower with a fury unheard since 
their last hoped-for conquests (Formosa 


Eisenhower's 


con- 
condition 


South Viet Nam) slipped from their 
hands. Another measure was that the 
British, too long preoccupied with at- 


tacks on U.S. policy, were rallying around 
the point that the President’s plan for 
the Middle East is a real contribution to 
world stability. “Everybody in Britain 
who is not lost in imperialist nostalgia 





Democrat ACHESON 


or neutralist daydreams,” keynoted Lon- 
don’s middle-of-the-road News Chronicle, 
“should welcome it as a first step to 
better things.” 

In the Middle East itself, reported sea- 
soned observers, the President’s plan was 
being read (as it was meant to be read) 
not only as an offer of U.S. help and a 
symbol of the U.S.’s support for the in- 
Arab nations, but as a 
sharp warning that the Arabs should no 
longer try to play off East against West. 
And never was there more urgent need, 
reported these observers, for the U.S. to 
consolidate its position with skillfully ap- 
plied economic aid. 

Thus confronted by crisis and a doc- 
trine to ease it, the House Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee last week opened hear- 
ings (see below) on the President’s plan. 
Both Secretary of State Dulles and ex- 
Secretary of State Acheson propounded 
long-stored-up views and ran the gauntlet 
of the kind of serious, specific questions 
that Congress must and should ask. In a 
sense this was the kind of foreign-policy 
debate, unheard amid the oratory on the 
H-bombs and Joe Smiths of the 1956 
campaign, that was long overdue. In an- 


dependenc e ol 





other sense, however, it was now for the 
House and Senate to relate the tone and 
the length of the debate to the critical 
condition, to bear in mind especially that 
the Communists will interpret undue de- 


lay in approving the bulk of the Eisen- 
hower plan to mean that the U.S. is 
deeply divided about the wisdom of op- 


Communism with both force and 


in the Middle East. 


posing 
dollars 


The Hearings 
“Few, if any, of us doubt,” said Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles, explain. 


ing the Eisenhower Middle East 


resolu- 
tion before the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, “that it would be a major 


disaster if that area were to fall into the 
grip of international Communism . No 
single formula will solve all the problems 
of the Middle East. They will have to be 
attacked in a variety of ways ... But 


the evolution of events now requires us to 
add this new element to reinforce our oth- 
er actions in the area.” 

As soon as Dulles had finished his pre- 
pared statement, Illinois’ Tom Gordon 
the soft-spoken new committee chairman 
moved in with the first question. Just 





International; United Pr 
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Wringing hands or ringing declaration? 





what countries did the President want to 
help protect when he spoke of the Middle 
East? Replied Dulles: “There is always 
danger in drawing a line on the map. . . 
There is no part of the world, I think, 
where any of us would want to see, in 
effect, the Soviet Union told ‘It is all 
right if you take over this country; we 
will not mind as long as you do not take 
over the other.’ ” 

Declaration of Peace. Other questions 
and.other answers then came thick and 
fast. The gist: 

Q. Would the Eisenhower resolution 
heighten the tensions with Russia? 

A. Perhaps, but then so did the Mar- 
shall Plan, NATO and other proven ways 
of stopping Communist aggression. 

Q. Would it increase tensions between 
the nations of the Middle East? 

A. Not of itself, because the U.S.’s pur- 
pose is to keep out Soviet influence, which 
is the greatest fomenter of “turbulence 
and turmoil” among nations in (he region. 

Q. Isn’t the U.S. now being just as ag- 
gressive toward the Middle East as the 
British and French were? 

A. There is all the difference in the 
world between attacking a country and 
offering to help a country against attack. 
“We will only act in the area at the re- 
quest of the countries concerned.” 

Q. But how does the U.S. plan to han- 
dle subversion. the key Red tactic? 

A. In three ways: namely, by reducing 
the Middle Eastern nations’ fear of overt 
attack, by helping their military plan- 
ning, and by building up the stability of 
the region through effective economic aid, 
“If you put those three things together 
you get as complete a protection against 
internal subversion as is possible, unless 
you want to go around the world invading 
countries to throw out governments which 
you do not like.” 

Q. Since Congress has already voted 
foreign-aid funds for the Middle East, 
why does the President need authoriza- 
tion to use $400 million over the next 
two years without restraint? 

A. The President should now have some 
flexibility, because like ammunition in 
war, foreign aid might have to be switched 
rapidly from one front to another. 

Q. Wouldn’t the resolution be a blank 
check for the Executive to declare war? 

A, “I do not call this a declaration of 
war, either present, future, or deferred. I 
call this a declaration of peace because I 
do not believe that peace can be pre- 
served unless we make it clear in advance 
that if aggressors attack the freedom of 
other countries . . . that we are going to 
do something about it, and something 
serious. If we do not make that clear in 
advance, then I think these attacks are 
much more apt to occur.” 

“Approach to the Brink." After ap- 
pearing in open session, Dulles and Ad- 
miral Arthur Radford, chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, insisted on going 
into executive session with the committee 
to discuss some of the secret specifics. A 
censored version of the testimony later 
was released. In it Dulles explained that 
the Middle East threat was real and dan- 
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gerous, that the area might well be lost to 
Communism if the U.S. delayed in offer- 
ing military protection and economic aid. 
“And if it is lost it will be the greatest 
victory that the Soviet Communists could 
ever have gained, because if they get this 
area they, in effect, will have gotten 
Western Europe without a war [by stran- 
gling its oil supply].” Dulles made it 
plain, as the President had made it plain 
to the Kremlin during the anxious first 
days of the crisis (Trae, Nov. 12 et seq.), 
that the U.S. would forcefully oppose any 
Middle East movement of Communist 
“volunteers.” 

Next day the Democratic attack on the 
Eisenhower resolution found its focus. 


Into the dimly lighted hearing room half 
an hour ahead of schedule strode the 





Associated Press 
Saupr Arasra’s SauD 


One of the last, one of the first. 


Democratic lead-off witness, Harry Tru- 
man’s Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
trim in a dark blue suit, white shirt and 
red-and-white striped tie. In a 35-minute 
statement, Acheson unburdened himself 
of half a dozen assorted points about Re- 
publican policies that had bothered him, 
ranging from “nuclear retaliation” to re- 
cent cuts in ground troops. As for the 
resolution before the House, Acheson 
thought that it was “perilously like an- 
other approach to the brink . . . far too 
hazardous even to be hinted at.” Ache- 
son’s own ideas on how to handle the 
crisis: 1) the U.S. should agree to supply 
Western Europe's oil and dollar needs and 
thus cut down Nasser’s leverage and his 
incentive for keeping the canal blocked, 
and 2) the U.S. should fret less about an 
attack by the Soviet Union and start 
seeking and underwriting agreement on 
internal Middle East problems, e.g., Arabs 
v. Israel (objectives that the U.S. is 
working toward through the U.N.). Be- 
yond that, Acheson urged Congress to 
pass only a simple declaration on the U.S. 
intent to defend the Middle East. 


Ominous Talk. Then Acheson’s one- 
time boss was heard from. “If I were now 
a member of the U.S. Senate,” wrote 
Harry Truman in a syndicated newspaper 
column, “I would support the request of 
the President . . . The situation is too 
dangerous to delay.” Truman roundly 
criticized what he called “vacillation, in- 
decision and failure,” and he urged that 
the U.S. should actually go farther than 
the Eisenhower resolution, i.¢., proclaim, 
and if necessary enforce, an embargo on 
all Communist arms shipments to the 
Middle East. 

Thus the debate roared into its second 
week, and rolled from the Foreign Affairs 
Committee to the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions and Armed Services Committees. In 
the Senate, a group of Democrats orbiting 
around Arkansas’ Senator William Ful- 
bright talked of throwing up new road- 
blocks. Like Acheson, they had in mind a 
substitute resolution minus any mention 
of Communism, minus stand-by author- 
ity to use troops, minus the requested 
flexibility on foreign aid. Oregon’s Wayne 
Morse told a television audience that the 
U.S. should never “spill American blood 
for Arabian oil.” 

What such hand-wringers failed to real- 
ize was that, in any partisan effort to 
embarrass the Administration, they might 
make a record for the Democratic ma- 
jority that Democrats, as well as Repub- 
licans and the whole U.S., would regret 
for years to come, 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
People's Mood 


On the general subject of foreign aid 
the mood of the American people is far 
more free-spending than the mood of the 
U.S. Congress. Just before President 
Eisenhower proposed his Middle Eastern 
resolution, the Gallup poll asked coast-to- 
coast whether the U.S. should or should 
not keep on spending its recent average 
of $4 billion a year on foreign aid. Result: 
in favor, 58%; against, 289%; no opinion, 
14%. Pro-foreign aid sentiment, Gallup 
reported, cut cleanly across party lines— 
59% of Republicans, 59% of Democrats, 
58% of independents. 


The Visiting List 

Already growling bearishly at President 
Eisenhower's declaration of U.S. Middle 
East policy, the Soviet Union doubtless 
would grunt a little more this week at the 
social season linked delicately to an ex- 
tension of U.S. diplomatic activity on 
many fronts. Heading the calendar: a three 
day state visit, beginning Jan. 30, by one 
of the world’s last absolute monarchs, 
Saudi Arabia’s bespectacled g/utra-draped 
King Saud Ibn Abdul Aziz al Faisal al 
Saud. Scheduled before Suez to visit Wash- 
ington for discussions on the U.S. air base 
at Dhahran, influential King Saud comes 
after Suez for conferences of a nature far 
more serious to the Middle East in general. 

This week a Middle Easterner great in 
moral—if not absolute—authority, Leb- 
anon’s Christian, Western-minded Foreign 
Minister Charles Malik (dubbed “the good 
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Malik” to distinguish him from his one- 
time U.N. colleague, Russia’s Jacob Malik) 
planned Washington conferences with Sec- 
retary of State John Foster Dulles. Next 
month, to discuss military assistance, will 
come Crown Prince Abdul Illah, who held 
the throne of Iraq as regent for his nephew 
Feisal, has stayed on as young (21) Feisal’s 
adviser. In April will appear the erring, 
independent son of Communism, Yugo- 
slavia’s Marshal Tito, on a visit that will 
doubtless cause repercussions as violent in 
the U.S. as in Moscow. This week the 
initial repercussion came from House Ma- 
jority Leader John W. McCormack, who 
warned Ike that a Tito visit might “make 
it more difficult” for Congress to pass an 
effective foreign aid bill. 

The U.S. also had the welcome mat out 
for old, if recently estranged, friends. A 
Washington caller last week: French For- 
eign Minister Christian Pineau, paving the 
way for a possible call by Premier Guy 
Mollet. England’s Harold Macmillan (see 
ForetcN News) was also prepared to visit, 
was assured a warmer welcome than could 
have been possible for Anthony Eden. And 
at week’s end came hints of a caller whose 
appearance would do more for the Western 
alliance than a regiment of bustling, brief- 
cased statesmen. To Britain’s Queen Eliz: 
beth went overtures for a state visit, 
possibly in October. If the Queen is agree- 
able, a formal invitation will follow. 





Reversing the flow of Middle East traf- 
fic, President Eisenhower last week picked 
former House Foreign Affairs Committee 
Chairman James Prioleau Richards, 62, 
as a $20,000-a-year special assistant, gave 
him the chairmanship of a special U.S. 
mission to explain Eisenhower foreign 
policy to Middle Eastern nations. South 
Carolinian Richards, who retired from 
Congress last week after 23 years in the 
House, has a formidable reputation on 
Capitol Hill, at the White House and 
abroad: last year he led a successful fight 
to trim $1 billion from the foreign aid 
bill, repeatedly called on the Administra- 
tion to produce a long-range foreign aid 
policy that “made more sense.” Now his 
job is to help it make sense. 


AGRICULTURE 
The Year the Fish Died 


Acconmpanied by Agriculture Secretary 
Ezra Taft Benson, Interior Secretary Fred 
Seaton and a retinue of aides and special- 
ists, President Eisenhower was off this 
week on his flying three-day, six-state 
inspection tour of drought-stricken areas 
beyond the Mississippi. What he would 
find was nicely summed up by Texas 
Rancher Stanley Walker, longtime (1928- 
35) city editor of the New York Yerald 
Tribune, in a byliner for his old newspaper. 
Wrote Walker of the drought belt’s 1956: 
“It was the year the windmills pumped 
air, the fish died in the dusty ponds, the 
jack rabbits nibbled prickly pear, the baby 
quail fell into the cracks in the earth, 
the termites ate the onions, the bankers 
forgot how to laugh and the rattlesnakes 
crawled into the living room.” 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
State of the Union 


A few hours before Dwight Eisenhower 
delivered his annual State of the Union 
message last week, he was still penciling 
away at his text. Bent on making the 
speech express his own outlook and aspira- 
tions, he had done most of the writing 
and rewriting himself, reworking key pas- 
sages again and again. The result was so 
balanced, so moderate in tone that it 
stirred no notable reaction; moreover, Ike 
was saving his specific legislative recom- 
mendations for this week’s budget message 
(sure to muke Congress come alive, since 
the $72 billion proposed budget is the big- 
gest in the nation’s peacetime history). 

But the message did make one point 





cooperation and partnership” between fed- 
eral, state and local governments. In deal- 
ing with water problems, “each of our 
great river valleys should be considered 
as a whole.” 

Schools. ‘High priority should be given 
the school construction bill,”’ and it should 
be enacted “uncomplicated by provisions 
dealing with the complex problems of inte- 
gration,” ¢.g.,the Powell amendment, which 
helped kill off the school construction bill 
in the last session. 

Integration. “I urge the people in all 
sections of the country to approach these 
integration problems with calm and reason, 
with mutual understanding and good will.” 

Disarmament. The Administration is 
willing to enter into any “reliable agree- 
ment” to reduce armament levels and 





United Press 


Tue PRESIDENT ARRIVING TO DELIVER MESSAGE 
One danger within, another without. 


vividly clear: the domestic problem that 
bothers the President most is inflation, 
and in the fight against it he appealed be- 
yond Capito! Hill to the nation. ‘““Govern- 
ment’s efforts,’ he said, “must be par- 
alleled by the attitudes and actions of in- 
dividual citizens.” Business leaders must 
“studiously avoid those price rises that are 
possible only because of vital or unusual 
needs of the whole nation,” and labor's 
wage increases ‘‘must be reasonably related 
to improvements in productivity.” 

“Freedom,” he said, capsuling his own 
political philosophy, “has been defined as 
the opportunity for self-discipline. This 
definition has a special application to the 
areas of wage and price policy in a free 
economy. Should we persistently fail to 
discipline ourselves, eventually there will 
be increasing pressure on Government to 
redress the failure. By that process free- 
dom will step by step disappear.” 

From the inflation danger, the President 
went on to a broad survey of plans and 
hopes for the year ahead, Highlights: 

Water. Making the best use of a lim- 
ited supply “demands the closest kind of 





“mutually control the outer-space missile 
and satellite development.” 

Foreign Relations. Congress should au- 
thorize U.S. membership in the proposed 
international Organization for Trade Co- 
operation and in the U.N.’s International 
Atomic Energy Agency. “The world has 
so shrunk that all free nations are our 
neighbors. Without cooperative neighbors, 
the U.S. cannot maintain its own security 
and welfare.” Besides keeping up military 
assistance, the U.S. must continue to give 
“aid to our friends in building more pro- 
ductive economies.” 

After Ike had left Capitol Hill, congres- 
sional comments on the speech ran from 
lukewarm to chilly. Nonetheless, the mes- 
sage contained a balanced statement of 
U.S. problems and prospects at the begin- 
ning of 1957. “Most of all,” noted the 
often Ike-critical Washington Post and 
Times Herald, “it reflected what seemed 
to be a new air of confidence following 
the election. It conveyed a determination 
and briskness which the public may hope 
will be carried over into leadership for 
progressive measures.” 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 
Pants Too Long? 


The question posed by Senate investi- 
gators in Washington last week was not 
“who wears the pants in Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert Tripp Ross’s fam- 
ily?” but “who makes them and sells them 
to the Army?” One answer was evident 
enough: Mrs. Claire Wynn Ross is pres- 
ident of a Manhattan and Knoxville, 
Tenn. men’s and boys’ clothing company 
that won a contract to make 249,000 pairs 
of trousers for the Army, at a cost of 
$834,150, while husband Robert Tripp 
Ross was holding down his job in the 
Pentagon. 

Ross, a New Yorker who is in charge 
of Defense's legislative and public affairs, 
stoutly maintains that there is no conflict 
of interest involved. Over the years, he 
explained, the clothing company, until 
recently headed by his brother-in-law, had 
been awarded a great many contracts for 
military clothing. Ross himself, until 
1952, had been vice president of the firm, 
but divested himself of all company con- 
nections when he went to work in the 
Pentagon, Last winter, right after Mrs. 
Ross became president of the company, 
she was awarded the contract for the 
249,000 pairs of trousers as the lowest re- 
sponsible bidder. That, said Ross, was all 
there was to it. 

Defense Secretary Charles E. Wilson, 
who well remembers that he was forced 
to sell some 40,000 shares of General 
Motors stock before he was allowed to 
work for the Government, came to Ross’s 
side: “There is no reason for criticism 
whatsoever,” he said. “I think it’s bad 
enough to make a man sell everything he 
owns, but if he has to divorce his wife, 
too, that’s going pretty far.” That sup- 
port seemed to be enough for Ross at 
first. Then, suddenly, at week’s end, Ross 
sent a letter to Senate Government Oper- 
ations Committee Chairman John L. Mc- 
Clellan. ‘Under these circumstances,” he 
wrote, “I am taking a leave of absence 
from my position ... until the matter 
has been cleared up.” 

Obviously there were some people in 
Washington who thought that Mrs, Ross 
should have stopped making pants for the 
Army long ago; now it was possible— 
under the stern Eisenhower code forbid- 
ding even the appearance of conflict of 
interest—that she may have made the 
pants too long. 


THE CONGRESS 


Restless Estes 

Scanning Senate Democratic commit- 
tee assignments this session, Syndicated 
Columnist Doris Fleeson last week sniffed 
some skulduggery at the political cross- 
roads. Ignoring seniority and the sensi- 
tivity of Tennessee’s Estes Kefauver, the 
Democratic Steering Committee also had 
ignored the Keef’s restless desire to sit on 
the prestige-weighted Foreign Relations 
Committee. Instead, the lone Foreign Re- 
lations opening was awarded to Massa- 
chusetts’ able young (39) Jack Kennedy, 
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narrowly beaten by Kefauver at Chicago 
last summer for the Democratic vice- 
presidential nomination, Aware of Major- 
ity Leader Lyndon Johnson's subtle touch 
in every sphere of Senate partisan activi- 
ty, Columnist Fleeson saw the committee 
appointments as “the opening gun of an 
effort to put across a Johnson-Kennedy 
ticket at the Democratic National Con- 
vention in 1960.” 

If Kennedy's assignment could be 
charged off as a 1960 political gambit, it 
could also be explained by a ruling hand- 
ed down four years ago when Lyndon 
Johnson assumed floor leadership, John- 
son’s dictum: every Democrat should sit 
on at least one committee of his choice; 
even first-termers, wherever possible, 





Walter Bennett 


WINNER KENNEDY 
Going like sixty. 


should have an interesting committee as- 
signment, Estes Kefauver already ranked 
high on not one but two prime commit- 
tees, i.e., second Democrat on Judiciary, 
fourth on Armed Services. On the other 
hand, Kennedy had served his apprentice- 
ship on the mediocre Labor and Govern- 
ment Operations Committees, was due un- 
der Lyndon Johnson's mandate for a 
better job. 

While Democrats last week were at 
least showing some spirit over committee 
assignments, Senate Republicans hewed 
grimly to strict seniority in passing out 
posts. To the lowly District of Columbia 
Committee went two capable newcomers, 
Kentucky's Thruston Morton (who also 
got Post Office) and New York’s Jack 
Javits (who also got Rules). Faring only 
slightly better, Kentucky’s other Repub- 
lican, former Ambassador to India John 
Sherman Cooper, was awarded Labor and 
Rules. Yet to Indiana’s Neanderthal Re- 
publican Bill Jenner, a second-termer, went 
the most coveted G.O.P. vacancy: a seat 
on the powerful, tax-patrolling Finance 
Committee. 





A Hold Is Broken 


In the Senate cloakrooms last week, the 
Vice President of the U.S. was jovially 
hailed by buoyant liberals and flailed by 
moody Southerners as “Judge Nixon.” 
The reason: by one thunder-striking in- 
terpretation from the chair, Richard Nix- 
on had tagged the discomfiting word “un- 
constitutional” to the much-debated, 
filibuster-protecting Senate Rule XXII 
(Time, Jan. 14). But he had done some- 
thing else as well: he had raised an emo- 
tional floodgate for a piece of vital legis- 
lation that has been dammed too long by 
Senate rules and procedure. Before Con- 
gress adjourns, everyone agreed, there will 
be a sizzling Senate filibuster. But when 
the filibuster is broken, there will be 
passed the civil-rights legislation that 
President Eisenhower asked unsuccessful- 
ly last year, has sought again this session. 

Guaranteed Rights. The debate on 
Rule XXII not only produced Nixon's un- 
equivocal and unexpected opinion. It also 
showed, when the vote came, a stronger 
block of liberal votes (55 to 38) than 
Southern Senators had anticipated. Bank- 
ing on that liberal strength and on addi- 
tional recruits drummed off the fence by 
the Nixon decision, Illinois’ Everett Dirk- 
sen, the Republican whip, last week in- 
troduced the Administration’s civil-rights 
measure. Little different from last year’s 
bill, the Dirksen measure involved guar- 
anteed minority voting rights, a_presi- 
dential civil-rights commission, a civil- 
rights division within the Department of 
Justice. 

When the Middle East debate ends, and 
the Senate turns to other legislation, there 
should be enough sympathetic votes to 
force the bill out of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, lorded over by Chairman James 
O. Eastland of Mississippi. And when 
some 20 diehard Southern Senators at- 
tempt to talk the bill to death on the floor, 
there should be enough votes even under 
present cloture rules (64) to cut off the 
filibuster and bring the measure to a vote. 
In the House, which passed a civil-rights 
bill last year, the measure should have 
far less trouble. 

Impending Defeat. Beyond civil rights 
and its reefs, there waits the prospect of a 
second losing battle for the South. Stung 
by “Judge” Nixon's interpretation, Ma- 
jority Leader Lyndon Johnson and Mi- 
nority Leader William Knowland last week 
co-sponsored a bill to 1) amend the pro- 
vision of Rule XXII that requires a vote 
of two-thirds of all Senators (64 votes) 
to close debate, so that cloture can be ap- 
plied by two-thirds of the Senators pres- 
ent; 2) abolish the provision of XXII 
that guarantees the right of unlimited de- 
bate (i.e., nonstop filibuster privileges) on 
proposals to change the rules themselves. 
With half the members already signed on 
as co-sponsors, the rules amendment 
should pass with little difficulty. With 
both measures through, a tiny band of 
Southerners who over the years have com- 
bined seniority and archaic rules to stran- 
gle legislation that displeased them will 
have suffered momentous defeat. 
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THE SOUTH 
Night of Terror 


In Montgomery, Ala., the cradle of the 
Confederacy, most citizens were 
sleeping soundly one night last week when, 
at 1:55 a.m., the city shook from an ex- 
plosion in one of the Southside Negro 
sections. Four minutes later another blast 
rocked another part of the city; it was 
followed almost immediately by two more. 
By then, as thousands of startled Mont- 
gomerians poured into the streets to sur- 
vey the damage, it was plain what was on 
foot—a well-planned, militarylike raid on 
the citadels of the Negro integrationist 
movement, 

By dawn, six explosions had been set 
off, heavily damaging four prominent Ne- 
gro churches and the homes of two anti- 
segregationist ministers—one of them 
white. The ministers: the Rev. Ralph 
D. Abernathy, right-hand man to the Rev. 
Martin Luther King during the year-long 
boycott that had preceded last month’s 
Supreme Court victory on bus integra- 
tion (Ture, Nov. 26); and the Rev. Rob- 
ert Graetz, white pastor of a Negro Lu- 
theran church and also an active boycott 
leader. No one was injured, but Graetz 
and his family might well have been 
slaughtered as they ran from the house in 
panic; in their front yard police found 
still another bomb, made of eleven sticks 
of dynamite, which failed to explode be- 
cause of a defective fuse. 

The immediate effect of the bombings 
was to do what the Negro boycott had 
never done: 1) to stop all city buses from 
running, and 2) to evoke the sympathy 
of most of Alabama’s thinking whites. 
The city commission, declaring a state of 
emergency, suspended all bus operations 
“until further notice’ and urged parents 
of both races to keep their teen-age 
children off the streets at night. Some 75 
police reservists were alerted for emergen- 
cy duty; special squads were armed with 
shotguns and tear gas. Alabama Governor 
James E. Folsom, after a tour of the 
damaged areas, offered a reward 
for information leading to the arrest of 
the bombers. “Any person,” said he, “who 
would bomb the House of the Lord en- 
dangers the life of every man, woman and 
child in Montgomery. I call on all people 
of Alabama to help stamp out such law- 
lessness wherever it may occur.” 

The Montgomery bombings came just 
as 60 Negro leaders from nine Southern 
states, headed by Montgomery’s Martin 
Luther King, met in Atlanta for a two-day 
conference on integration strategy. When 
the closed-door broke up the 
leaders called on President Eisenhower to 
come South “immediately” and make “a 
major speech in a major Southern city 
urging all Southerners to abide by the 
Supreme Court’s decision.” They also 
urged Vice President Nixon to make a tour 
of the South “similar to the one made in 
behalf of the Hungarian refugees,” and 
asked Attorney General Herbert Brownell 
for an interview “at the earliest possible 
date” to discuss possible Justice Depart- 
ment action to stem the violence. 


good 
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MontTGoMERY’s DYNAMITED 
Lawlessness in the 


Elsewhere in the South last week, 
mounting pressures for and against de- 
segregation brought these new moves 
@ In Norfolk, a federal district judge 
struck a heavy blow at Virginia’s cele- 
brated “pupil placement” law, long ad- 
mired and imitated by other Southern 
states because it seeks to dodge school 
integration by granting a three-man, gov- 
ernor-appointed state placement board 
broad powers to contro! all pupil trans- 
fers, i.¢., to keep Negroes and whites 
segregated on any pretext. Declared Judge 
Walter E. Hoffman, 49, in a preliminary 
ruling on two suits calling for school de- 
segregation: the Virginia law “‘is directly 
in the teeth of the language of the Su- 
preme Court [and] is unconstitutional.” 


Bob Moreland—St. Petersburg Times 
FLoripa’s GOVERNOR COLLINS 
Decisions in this generation. 





Haywood Montgomery Advertiser 
Mr. Otive Baptist CHURCH 
House of the Lord. 


@ In Atlanta, when six Negro ministers 
challenged the validity of Georgia's Jim 
Crow laws by boarding a city trolley bus 
and seating themselves in the white sec- 
tion, city authorities good-humoredly ar- 
rested all six, released them in $1,000 bail 
each, pending grand-jury action this week. 
Declared the Rev. William Holmes Bor- 
ders, pastor of Atlanta’s largest (5,000) 
Negro Baptist church, and test-case lead- 
er: “We've accomplished our objective. 
The fight will be in the courts, and we 
won't attempt to ride integrated again 
until it is settled.” 


Change Comes Hard 


From the deep fissions and hard fusions 
of the South, where no leading public fig- 
ure had yet dared affirm the validity of 
the Supreme Court's 
crees, Florida’s Governor LeRoy Collins 
last week sounded a clear call for reason 
and conciliation. Said he at 
marking his reinauguration: “It will do 
us no good whatever to defy the U.S. 
Supreme Court Its decisions are the 
law of the land, And this nation’s strength 
and Florida’s strength are bottomed on 
the premise that ours is a land of law.” 

With that, LeRoy Collins got down to 
specifics that went remarkably far for a 
Southern governor. His central theme: 
great as is the court’s power, it cannot 
“compel social adjustments,” which can 
only emerge from changes in “the hearts 
and minds of people.” The court itself, he 
declared, acknowledged this fact in its 
school decision by recognizing “to a de- 
gree local conditions and problems” and 
thus not making integration ‘“compulso- 
ry.” Thus “segregation in Florida schools 

can be expected to prevail for the 
foreseeable future.” 

But the problem of bus segregation is 
something quite different. “I am _ con- 
vinced,” said Collins, “that the average 
white citizen does not object to nonsegre- 
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desegregation de- 


ceremonies 





gated seating in buses—any more than he 
objects to riding the same elevators with 
Negroes or patronizing the same stores. 
He does resent some of the methods be- 
ing used to achieve certain ends, Boycotts, 


. ultimatums and peremptory demands can 


never achieve what persuasion, peaceful 
petitions and normal judicial procedures 
can do for the Negro race.” 

In sum, the Collins message to both 
sides was the same: in order to find wise 
solutions, the whites must “face up to the 
fact that the Negro does not now have 
equal opportunities, that he is morally 
and legally entitled to progress more rap- 
idly, and that a full good faith effort” 
must be made to help him lift his stand- 
ards. Similarly, Negroes must contribute 
by changes in their own attitudes, e.¢., by 
realizing that they “must merit and de- 


serve whatever place [they] achieve in a 
community ... There must be change, 
and change usually comes hard. . . Ours 
is the generation in which great decisions 
can no longer be passed on to the next. We 
have a state to build—a South to save—a 
nation to convince—and a God to serve.” 


AMERICANS ABROAD 
The Gentle Alliance 


Somewhere in Britain, each and every 
average gloomy day or night, ten U.S. 
airmen whisper to ten British girls ten 
variations on the universal theme “I love 
you; will you marry me?” Ten times out 
of ten the British girl is likely to answer 
“yes.” Not even during the anti-Ameri- 
canism that flared up after the Suez crisis 
did the number of Air Force-British mar- 
riages slow down from the 3,000-plus a 
year of the last five years. 

These are no casual, tomorrow-we-die 
marriages of convenience, or even—broad- 
ly speaking—marriages brought off at the 
point of a shotgun. They are authorized 
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and supervised under stern rules that 
many a Stateside parent could wish for, 
with the U.S. Air Force playing the role 
of a strait-laced, old-fashioned Dutch 
uncle. According to regulations, the air- 
man must have his commanding officer’s 
permission to marry, and the British girl 
must prove 1) that she is legally free to 
marry, and 2) that she can meet the re- 
quirements of U.S. immigration, e.g., that 
she has no police record, no subversive 
background and no mental or communi- 
cable disease. After the girl has filled out 
the forms, her file is turned over to Scot- 
land Yard for criminal and security check. 
Regulations also require that both parties 
submit to a medical examination. 

Cruel But Humane. Beyond these reg- 
ulations every couple must see the chap- 
lain. The chaplain (Protestant, Catholic 
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Under the strait-laced eye of an old-fashioned uncle. 


or Jewish, according to the couple's re- 
quest) asks every possible pertinent ques- 
tion. How did they meet? Any previous 
marriages or children? How much sex ex- 
perience does each have? How much edu- 
cation? How do their families feel about 
it? How do they view the responsibilities 
of marriage? If the chaplain approves, 
he advises the airman’s unit command- 
er whether the marriage should be per- 
mitted, delayed or discouraged (and few 
British parsons or registrars will marry 
them without the commanding officer’s 
certificate of approval). 

Such marriage counseling often digs 
cruelly, but always humanely. One day a 
chaplain advised delay when he found out 
that the airman was deep in debt (which 
the British girl had not known). Another 
chaplain, after hearing the story of a well- 
off British girl who wanted to marry an 
airman with a grade-school education and 
go home with him to a small Pennsylvania 
coal-mining town, also recommended de- 
lay. Still another chaplain tried to dis- 
courage the marriage of a Southern Negro 


to a British white girl, even to the point 
of going to the girl’s parents and explain- 
ing how difficult things might be for her 
in the U.S. The marriage was approved 
when the parents said that the airman 
had become “like a son to us,” and “if 
they have too many problems they can 
always have a home with us.” 

"The Little Things.’ Why are British 
girls so willing to marry Americans? Be- 
cause the girls admire “the little things” 
about American airmen, ¢.g., “he respects 
a woman more than what the English boys 
do” and “he’s always telling my mother 
he loves her daughter,” and “he’s never 
more pleased than when he’s doing some- 
thing about the house.” American airmen 
reply: “Over here the girls take more 
pride in what they do,” and “I've always 
wanted a girl who was feminine—some- 
thing very delicate.” 

Fewer than one in ten of the couples 
causes the chaplains any form of concern, 
a figure so-low that the Air Force takes 
great pride in it. The airmen seem more 
mature and sensible nowadays, say the 
chaplains, and there are none of World 
War II's fine but often tragic marriages 
on the eve of battle. Nobody can prove it, 
but the chaplains believe that Air Force- 
British marriages work out better, gener- 
ally, than service marriages in the U.S. 
“Today a man is careful who he takes 
home,” said one chaplain, ‘and with the 
economic improvement in Britain a girl 
doesn’t need a meal ticket. These girls 
are just plain good homemakers.” 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Dollars for Israel 

Beneath the warm smile of Israel’s vis- 
iting Foreign Minister Golda Meir, some 
300 U.S. Jewish leaders met in Manhat- 
tan’s Savoy-Plaza Hotel last week to plan 
a great new outpouring of American dol- 
lars for Israel. Before Feb. 28, said the 
Israel Bond Organization, it hoped to 
raise $20 million; before the end of 1957 
it hoped to raise a total of $75 million 
designed to improve immigrant housing, 
speed up industrialization and “fill the gap 
in Israel's development budget created by 
the loss of other sources of economic aid 
[e.g., a slowdown of U.S. economic aid} 
during the present crisis.” 

Since Israel was created eight years ago, 
American Jews have sent more than $700 
million in charitable contributions and 
more than $270 million in cash from bond 
sales. The bond sales alone amount to an 
astonishing 35% of Israel's special devel- 
opment budget, and match the federal 
expenditures of the U.S. Government for 
the first 26 years of its existence. Foreign 
Minister Meir, just back in Manhattan 
after touring the U.S. on behalf of Bonds 
for Israel, was both grateful and im- 
pressed over the current outpouring of 
funds. “I have found that everyone rec- 
ognizes that Israel’s position in seeking 
assurances with regard to its security and 
other vital interests is fully justified,” 
said she, adding that “the central role in 
building our economic strength has been 
played by Israel bonds.” 
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REPUBLICANS 
Thoughts of Home 


Minutes after California’s Governor 
Goodwin J. Knight marched before his 
legislature one afternoon last week to de- 
liver a session-opening message, news tick- 
ers in an adjoining pressroom began click- 
ing off a bulletin that all but drove 
Goodie’s 49-minute oration off the front 
pages. At speech’s end the word buzzed 
through the assembly chamber: Bill 
Knowland has announced that he will not 
run for re-election to the Senate in 1958 
(Trwe, Jan. 14). 

In California, where the body politic 
revolves around the uncomfortable trium- 
virate of Knight, Vice President Richard 
Nixon and Senate Minority Leader Wil- 
liam Fife Knowland, gossips thought they 
saw what lay in Knowland’s mind: return 
to California, wrest the governorship 
from Goodie Knight in 1958, battle Dick 
Nixon for the GOPresidential nomina- 
tion in 1960. 

Concrete Stand. Back in the Senate, 
which was just about as surprised at 
Knowland’s news as Goodie Knight, such 
political speculation was suspended while 
the niceties of senatorial eloquence were 
observed. Two days after Knowland an- 
nounced his retirement, colleagues on both 
sides of the Senate aisle seized half an 
hour for a peculiar ritual at which they 
excel: lauding each other in terms that 
would make an egomaniac blush. 

“Those opposed to him,” boasted Geor- 
gia’s Richard Russell, who frequently op- 
posed, “do not have to fear that they 
will be sandbagged in the back of the 
head in any legislative dark alley.” “Well 
done, thou good and faithful servant, but 
go ahead and do some more,” sang Wis- 
consin’s Alexander Wiley. “No greater pa- 
triot ever served his country,” defiantly 
barked Minnesota's Hubert Humphrey. 
Tennessee's Albert Gore added he had 
heard it proclaimed that “when Bill Know- 
land takes a stand, he stands as if his 
feet were in concrete.” New Hampshire's 
Styles Bridges was sobered by an obvious 
thought: “Let us not talk about Bill as 
though he were no longer our colleague. 
Instead let us hail the fact that for two 
more years his matchless leadership will 
be found in the No. 1 seat on the right- 
hand side of the aisle.” In the No. 1 
seat, the hero of the hour sat stoically 
staring ahead, grinned occasionally, until 
the last of 29 colleagues had hurled a 
rose petal. 

Neighborly Distance. Knowland’s rea- 
soning on the big decision was typically 
direct: he wants to be near his father, 
Oakland Tribune Publisher Joseph R. 
Knowland, now 83, to take over the fam- 
ily burdens if necessary. Since Califor- 
nia’s State Capitol in Sacramento is only 
a neighborly go miles from Oakland, 
Knowland by no means rules out the pos- 
sibility that in two years he may decide 
to joust with Goodie Knight—an en- 
deavor in which he would have the ardent 
support of Knight-blind California Re- 
publicans, currently including the power- 
ful Los Angeles Times. Then, as gover- 
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nor of the second largest state, he might 
well emerge in 1960 as a powerful candi- 
date for the presidential nomination. 

On one point nearly all his friends are 
agreed: having lived politics all his life, 
Bill Knowland is not likely to retire for 
long from the political scene. 


An Urge to Run 


Just back from an 8:30 a.m. appoint- 
ment with the President, Leonard Hall 
called his Republican National Commit- 
tee staff together one day last week to 
read off an announcement: he had de- 
cided to resign as national committee 
chairman. “You're a great crew!” Hall 
boomed. Called a female voice: “You're 
a great boss!” 

Hall is undoubtedly the best chairman 
the Republicans have had in a generation: 
shrewd and eupeptic, confident about his 
political knowledge. He planned the fa- 
mous “Salute to Ike” dinners, bringing a 
fat $4,000,000 into the party’s 1956 war 
chest, then spent half that buying up ex- 
pensive “prime time” on TV. He never 
swerved from his conviction that Ike 
would run again despite heart attack and 
ileitis operation, thus preventing a unity- 
fracturing scramble for delegate votes. 
His candidate won by a landslide, but his 
party failed to capture Congress. 

Len Hall is bowing out of his job be- 
cause he wants to run against Democrat 
Averell Harriman for governor of New 
York in 1958, and well knows that a party 
chairman, no matter how talented, is con- 
sidered something of a political hack 
when it comes to a campaign for high 
office. Therefore, when Hall gets back 
from a month or more of sunning and 
fishing at Fort Lauderdale, Fla., he is ex- 
pected to move into a high-level Wash- 
ington job, where he can not only put his 
talents to work for the Administration 
that he helped re-elect, but prove that he 
is worth electing himself. 


THE ATOM 
Way to Survival 


Haunting many minds in the Atomic 
Age is the dark thought that an H-bomb 
or H-missile attack would be so devastat- 
ing that survivors, if any, would be re- 
duced to Stone Age primitiveness. Not 
necessarily, says Budapest-born Nuclear 
Physicist Edward Teller, associate direc- 
tor of the University of California’s Ra- 
diation Laboratory, and sometimes called 
(he modestly disclaims the tag) “father 
of the H-bomb.” Writing on “The Nature 
of Nuclear Warfare” in this month’s Air 
Force, Teller argues that a nuclear attack 
on the U.S. need not be “cataclysmic” 
and casualties need not be “much greater 
than the casualties that have been experi- 
enced in past wars”—if the nation is de- 
fensively prepared. 

Back in Business. Teller’s “if” is enor- 
mous—but practical, To save lives and 
limbs under nuclear attack, the U.S. needs 
“deep underground shelters [so numer- 
ous] that in any densely populated area 
in this country people can walk to a 
shelter within 15 minutes,” Stored in the 
shelters would be food, medicines, com- 
munications equipment, decontamination 
devices, and mining machinery for dig- 
ging out through blast-blocked entrances. 
“These shelters,” he writes, “could pro- 
vide protection, not only against the ra- 
diation hazard, but also against the big- 
gest immediate hazard, the fire-storm.” 

But immediate survival is only the be- 
ginning. “In an all-out attack, we can 
save all but a relatively few unlucky peo- 
ple, but we cannot save our industrial 
plant.” Reconstruction would be “exceed- 
ingly costly” but not impossible. “Today 
we have food surpluses. We are complain- 
ing that our food surpluses are too great. 
We could store these surpluses in such a 
way that . . . we still could feed our pop- 
ulation for, say, two years. In two years 
we would have time eriough to find out 
where food can be grown again, where 
contaminated areas can be cleaned up.” 

"The Main Point."" “Our system of 
railroads is likely to be completely knocked 
out, at least for the moment. Our system 
of roads will stand up [except for] vital 
spots such as bridges.” So the U.S. should 
store road-repair equipment near the vul- 
nerable points “in such a way that trans- 
portation throughout the country will not 
even lag. We can be back in business 
within a few hours of any attack.” Simi- 
larly, the U.S. could store fleets of trucks, 
gasoline supplies, power units (‘nuclear 
energy might be the best’), spare parts, 
machine tools. 

“These things will be extremely ex- 
pensive . . . I am not sure that it can be 
done. But I think there is at least a 
chance that it might be done.” Russia, 
cramped by shortages, definitely cannot 
now make such preparations. “Even if 
we would be so prepared,” says Teller, 
“an attack would be terrible. But the main 
point is this: if we so prepare ourselves 
that a terrible attack could hurt us but 
could not destroy us, then such an at- 
tack, I believe, will never come.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 


MACMILLAN ON BECOMING PRIME 
"It's Mac the be 


GREAT BRITAIN 
The Chosen Leader 


(See Cover) 

A tired, sick, dispirited man emerged 
from 10 Downing Street, climbed into his 
official car, and sped through the chill 
January darkness to Buckingham Palace. 
Minutes later, the palace announced that 
Queen Elizabeth “was pleased to accept” 
the resignation of Sir Anthony Eden. 
Swinging out through the palace gates, 
Eden’s black Humber rolled through Lon- 
don’s darkened back streets, flashing head- 
lights to warn police of its approach. It 
stopped opposite the Victorian pile of the 
Museum of Natural History, where an- 
other car waited. A slim, feminine figure 
in a red cossack hat and pale, loose coat, 
and carrying a yellow hatbox, jumped out 
of the waiting car and got into Eden’s car. 
As the door closed, Clarissa Eden opened 
the hatbox, took out a small cushion and 
tucked it behind her husband's head. 
From a following car, newsmen could see 
Eden’s head roll tiredly from side to side 
on the cushion as the car roared at 60 
miles an hour toward Chequers, carrying 
into retirement and the long shadows of 
history an exhausted man on whose 
shoulders rested a burden of disaster few 
men have had to bear. Thus ended the 
642 days of the prime ministry of Sir An- 
thony Eden—one of the shortest and most 
melancholy in Britain’s proud history. 

Next morning, while London pundits 
predicted almost with one voice that his 
successor would probably be Lord Privy 
Seal Richard Austen (“Rab”) Butler, 
curious crowds gathered before the palace 
gates. At 1:45 p.m. a cry went up when a 
small, dusty Wolseley entered the palace 
gates: “Here comes Butler!"’ Then some- 
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cookie!’ 


one recognized the bareheaded man sitting 
next to the driver in the front seat, and 
shouted: “It’s Mac, the bookie!” Forty 
minutes later, Chancellor of the Excheq- 
uer Harold Macmillan, half-American 
grandson of a Scots tenant farmer, ex- 
Grenadier Guardsman and wartime friend 
of President Dwight Eisenhower, walked 
out of the palace as Her Majesty's Prime 
Minister and First Lord of the Treasury. 

Eden Must Go. Few had anticipated 
Macmillan’s choice: the Economist called 
it “startling.” But for weeks, Tories had 
known in their hearts that Sir Anthony 
would have to go; it had only been a 
question of time. It was not merely that 
he had miscalculated grievously on a mat- 
ter of vital national policy—straining the 
U.S. alliance as it had never been strained 
before, bitterly dividing his own country, 
coming within a hairsbreadth of shatter- 
ing the Commonwealth, blocking the canal 
he sought to seize. A man of greater flair 
might have carried off as great a blunder 
and outlived it. Rather it was that, faced 
with the consequences of his miscalcula- 
tions, Eden was not up to rectifying the 
In the Suez aftermath, nobody 
hated Eden; he was seen as pathetic. As 
a leader, Eden could have survived hate. 
He could not survive pit 

Even 
under and he flew to 
Jamaica for three weeks’ rest, the talk in 
St. James’s political clubs had been on 
the choice of the man who should succeed 
Eden. Eden, fully aware of the talk, was 
ready to go as soon as the succession 
was settled. 

He got his nerve back in Jamaica. Re- 
turning in mid-December, he told the 
nation that he was “absolutely fit,” and 
defiantly insisted: “I am 


damage. 





before Eden’s health collapsed 


“severe overstrain” 


convinced 





more convinced than I have ever been 
before about anything in my public life— 
that we were right. History will prove us 
right.” Plainly, Eden had no intention of 
quitting just then. Perhaps he had hoped 
that, in his absence, the bitter dispute 
over Suez would have subsided. 

It had not; in fact, it was still so viru- 
lent that in many clubs the topic of Suez 
had to be tacitly forbidden. In the House 
of Lords, Lord Tedder (Ike’s air marshal 
in World War II) called Suez “a tragic 
mistake” which had split the nation. “One 
even knows of families who are giving up 
their Christmas gathering because they 
know there will be fighting over this issue. 

Despite his burnished Jamaica tan, 
Eden was still a very sick man. In Jamaica 
he had suffered a recurrence of fever and 
of the stomach trouble for which he had 
earlier been operated on three times—the 
last time in a delicate and rare operation 
to remove an obstacle in the bile duct, at 
Boston’s famed Lahey Clinic in 1953. Re- 
ports trickled back from the Caribbean 
that he had sometimes waked shouting in 
the night. At Cabinet meetings, colleagues 
noticed that his cheeks were hollow, his 
face lined, his eyes tired and lackluster. 
“He could still lose his temper, but at 
points he seemed too tired even to bother 
to do that,” said one colleague. 

In Parliament Eden doggedly defended 
his policies. Before the Christmas recess, 
he answered a last question: “I would be 
compelled, if I had the same very dis- 
agreeable decisions to take again, to re- 
them.” Those were to be the last 
words he was ever to speak in his 34 years 
in the House of Commons. As the Speaker 
broke in to move adjournment, Eden fell 
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back onto his seat, head lolling on the 
green cushioning as he stared vacantly 
upward. Only when a colleague tugged at 
his arm did he heave himself to his feet 
and walk into the lobby to vote. “There 
goes a ‘done’ man,” said one watching M.P. 

Lonely Journey. Over the Christmas 
holidays Eden’s doctors hustled down to 
Chequers several times. A week ago, in- 
timates knew that Eden had reached a de- 
cision. The secret was closely held, eluded 
all the London press. No one even sus- 
pected when on Tuesday Eden and his 
wife boarded a train at London's Liverpool 
Street station and journeyed roo miles 
north into the bleak Norfolk flatlands to 
see Queen Elizabeth at her country estate 
at Sandringham. There Eden told her of 
his decision. 

The Edens stayed overnight. Next day 
it was publicly announced that the Queen 
was returning to London, Suddenly, all 
Whitehall was agog. 

The Edens, returning by train. reached 
10 Downing Street at 2 p.m. The Queen 
followed by car, arrived at Buckingham 
Palace at 5:20 p.m. Twenty minutes be- 
fore, Eden had confronted his hurriedly 
assembled Cabinet ministers. Briefly and 
curtly, toying with a pencil in his flutter- 
ing fingers, Sir Anthony explained that his 
doctors declared his health was giving 
them cause for concern. There were very 
difficult times ahead, and he felt it his 
duty to say forthwith that his health was 
not good enough to sustain him through 
these tasks. The formal visit to Bucking 
ham Palace followed.* 

Final Failure. The resignation, even 
though it was inevitable, caused a mo- 
mentous shock, not only in Britain but 
also around the world. For few men had 
ever seemed more thoroughly equipped by 
education and experience for leadership 
than Anthony Eden. Descendant of a 
centuries-old landed family, educated at 
Eton and Oxford, decorated for gallantry 
in World War I. Foreign Secretary at 38, 
Eden was the handsome glamour boy of 
the prewar international scene, made him- 
self the hero of millions when he resigned 
in 1938 to protest Chamberlain's policies 
of appeasement. He was probably the 
most skilled diplomatic technician of his 
time. When, after long years in the shad- 
ow of the great Churchill, Eden became 
Prime Minister in 1955, he led the Tories 
to an electoral victory which tripled their 
majority in the House. Polls showed his 





popularity higher than Churchill's, and 
all men wished him well. 
Less than nine months later. critics 


were calling him a “ditherer.” and the 
Eden announced that he was also resigning his 
Parliament, Since outright resignation 
is considered a show of disloyalty to the Crown 
he will follow the ancient practice of disqualify 
ing himself by applying for a job of 
profit” under the Crown. This post has since 
1742 been “Bailiff or Steward of the Chiltern 
Hundreds” -a job originally established to pro- 
tect the Chiltern Hills from bandits. and which 
ance carried the nominal salary of £1 a year. 
The salary, like the bailiffs duties, has long 
since receded into traditional fiction. Eden also 
turned down “for the present” the Queen's prompt 
offer of an earldom —the customary reward for 
retiring Prime Ministers. 


seat in 


honor and 
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staunchly Tory Daily Mail wailed: “We 
cannot go on like this’—a chorus so loud 
that No. 1o Downing Street felt im- 
pelled to deny formally that Eden had 
any intention of resigning. 

His final failure came, ironically, in for- 
eign policy, the field he knows best, and 
in the Middle East, the area which had 
been his specialty since he majored in Ara- 
bic at Oxford. How could this expert so 
ineptly misjudge at Suez? The answer 
may be that he was too long imbued with 
the technique and tradition that belonged 
to another time. It was a tradition that 
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remembered fondly how Britain drew bor- 
ders and created kingdoms for idle Hashe- 
mite Kings in Iraq and Jordan, or rolled 
tanks up to Farouk’s palace in 1942 to 
force the King to accept a Premier of 
British choosing. Princes placed in office in 
such fashion can be as easily removed, to 
the public’s indifference. But Nasser had 
not reached power that way. and was not 
so easily dislodgeable. This was one expert 
miscalculation: the second was the mis- 
judgment of world opinion. In the decep- 
tion that preceded the Suez venture and 
the evasions that followed it, Eden dam- 
aged the world’s image of Britain. His- 
tory’s kindest verdict may be that he 
meant well and should have known better. 

The Evolution. The initiative to re- 
sign was Eden's own. The Tory Party was 
caught unprepared. In theory, the Queen 
herself designates the new Prime Minister; 
in practice. the parties give her no choice 
at all. The Labor Party is unequivocal: it 
caucuses, elects a new leader. and pro- 
poses him to the Queen. The Tories, oldest 
of all political parties, work more subtly. 
In Tory eves, open elections solidify splits; 
leadership should “evolve.” Usually the 
heir apparent is recognized well in ad- 
vance, as Eden was in Churchill's time. 
But until the past few weeks, the Tories 
expected no immediate need to evolve an 
Eden successor, and preferred to postpone 





what did not have to be faced. So it hap- 
pened that at 6:55 on Wednesday night, as 
Anthony Eden was speeding to Chequers. 
the Tories found themselves without an 
agreed candidate. What happened in the 
next 19 hours was the unique, mysterious 
process of internal consultation, without 
formal votes or speeches, of the Tory 
Party with itself, which produced a Prime 
Minister. 

Logically, the favorite candidate was 
Rab Butler, the austere, coldly intelligent 
son of an Indian civil servant, and some- 
time Master of Pembroke College, Cam- 
bridge. As architect of the “new” Conserv- 
atism in domestic policies and leader of 
the younger Tories, Rab Butler was infor- 
mally rated No, 2 Tory, chaired Cabinet 
meetings when Eden was away. Though 
Butler loyally defended Eden's Suez pol- 
icies, he had managed to convey that he 
was less than enthusiastic, Otherwise he 
made no effort to challenge Eden's lead- 
ership: at 54, he recognized that he was 
young enough to wait his turn. 

Sad-eyed, Edwardian-clegant Harold 
Macmillan was ranked No. 3. An ex-Guards 
officer and book publisher, he was married 
to a daughter of the Duke of Devonshire, 
and was related through her to Senior 
Tory Party Leader Lord Salisbury. 

During prewar days, Salisbury, Church- 
ill, Eden and Macmillan had been a quar- 
tet outspoken in opposing the appeasement 
policies of Neville Chamberlain (while 
Butler, as foreign-policy spokesman in the 
House, was defending Chamberlain). At 
62, Macmillan was three years older than 
Eden, had only recently joked about re- 
signing soon to accept the peerage “that 
is my right” as a retiring senior Cabinet 
member. He had supported Eden on Suez: 
a vote for him did not involve admitting 
that Suez was a blunder. 

At Boodle's. The subtle machinery of 
Tory policymaking went to work. After 
Eden left the Cabinet room, Lord Salis- 
bury and the Lord High Chancellor, Lord 
Kilmuir (better known as ex-Home Secre- 
tary David Maxwell Fyfe), stayed behind. 
As the other Cabinet members left, they 
asked each to come back individually 
later to give his private views on his choice 
for successor, In another room, the junior 
ministers talked. In both cases the con- 
sensus was reportedly overwhelmingly in 
favor of Macmillan. All evening long, 
at the Carlton Club, in Beefsteak and 
Boodle’s, at White’s and the Bath Club, 
and across Piccadilly at the Turf, the 
same curious process of evolution went on. 
Thirty Suez-Group backbenchers gathered 
privately, sent word to the party chiefs 
that they would not serve under Butler. 
Butler’s chief support came from “progres- 
sive’ Tories who liked his social-welfare 
theories. Tory right-wingers were terrified 
of Butler's “pink socialism.” and heartily 
annoyed at his presumed disloyalty to 
Eden on Suez. To this kind of Conserva- 
tive, even if Macmillan reached the same 
answer as Butler on an economic question, 
he would have done so by sounder proc- 
ess And he had proved himself true 
Tory blue on Empire. Furthermore, Mac- 
millan, as a businessman himself and an 
able administrator, had the confidence of 
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the Tories’ business and financial backers. 

As the night wore on, it became appar- 
ent that Butler would command broad but 
unenthusiastic support, but would arouse 
bitter opposition from the right-wingers. 
Macmillan would get only tepid adherence 
from the Tory left, but their opposition 
would be far less virulent than the Suez 
Groupers’ against Butler. In a word, But- 
ler’s supporters would acquiesce in the 
choice of Macmillan; Macmillan’s sup- 
porters would bitterly oppose Butler. On 
balance, the choice was clearly Macmillan. 

By morning, that tacitly agreed decision 
was conveyed to the Tory leaders by 
means and methods that are beyond any 
outsider’s comprehension: at that moment 
London newspapers were still proclaiming 
Butler the probable choice. 

The Phone Call. The Queen summoned 
only two men to advise her. First was 
Lord Salisbury, 62, widely regarded as the 
ablest Tory of them all, but disbarred 
from becoming Prime Minister by the un- 
written 20th century understanding that 
he must be a member of the House of Com- 
mons. Next came Sir Winston Churchill 
himself. Both are longtime friends of Mac- 
millan but only colleagues of Butler. Both, 
presumably, advised her to call Macmillan. 
But neither could have tendered that ad- 
vice if the Tory Party had not reached its 
mysterious concurrence in the course of the 
long night. And what if the Queen had pre- 
ferred Butler? It would have been neces- 
sary for someone to tell her, as Melbourne 
told Victoria, that she risked having a gov- 
ernment formed against her known wishes. 

All morning long, Butler and Macmil- 
lan worked at their desks as usual, each 
waiting for the fateful phone call sum- 
moning him to Buckingham Palace. At 
1:30 widower Butler went home to a 
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lonely lunch. A few moments later the 
phone rang in 11 Downing Street, official 
residence of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and Macmillan rushed off to 
“kiss hands upon his appointment.” 

The New Man. Britain’s new Prime 
Minister has the elegance of an aristocrat, 
the literacy of a scholar, the drive of an 
executive. His oratorical gestures are as 
widely expansive as his mustache, his eyes 
are hound-dog sad, but his wit is quick 
and cheerfully malicious. 

He is proud that his grandfather was 
a Scottish crofter, or tenant farmer (he 
keeps a picture of the croft on his desk). 
In 1843 grandfather left his farm on the 
barren Isle of Arran and walked to Lon- 
don, there founded the famed publishing 
house, Macmillan & Co. Ltd. Macmillan's 
mother was an American girl, Helen Belles, 
from Spencer, Ind..* who met his father 
when she, recently widowed, had gone to 
Paris to study singing and he to study 
music. Young Harold won scholarships to 
Eton and Oxford, where he was secretary 
of the Oxford Union and hailed by the 
undergraduate paper as “quite the most 
polished orator in the union—perhaps just 
a little too polished.” 

Called from his studies by World War 
I, Macmillan served gallantly in the Gren- 
adier Guards, was wounded three times. 
After the war he served long enough as 
aide to the Duke of Devonshire, then 
Canada’s Governor General, to meet and 
marry his daughter, Lady Dorothy Cav- 
endish. Through his marriage, Macmillan 
acquired links with one of the few re- 
maining great families which (as left-wing 
politicians like to say) “control the Tory 
Party.” His wife’s brother married a sister 


%* Last year Macmillan visited his mother's home 
town, peered through the window of the house 
where she had lived, gallantly tried eating fried 
chicken with his fingers, and at the invitation 
of the pastor read the lesson in the Methodist 
Church where his mother had worshiped (he 
himself is Church of England). 





of Lord Salisbury, a member of the great 
Cecil family who have been advisers and 
ministers to Britain’s Kings since the first 
Elizabeth. Through these connections, 
Macmillan is related to at least 200 mem- 
bers of the ruling class—in Commons, the 
Lords, and the higher reaches of the civil 
and foreign services. 

Elected to Parliament in 1924 from the 
tough shipyard and foundry constituen- 
cy of Stockton-on-Tees, Macmillan was 
deeply moved by the suffering that the 
Depression brought to his constituents, es- 
tablished “dole schools” which he per- 
sonally financed, to teach unemployed 
workers useful crafts. In Parliament he 
acidly attacked the inaction of his own 
Conservative Party, called it a “party 
dominated by second-class brewers and 
company promoters.” In 1936 he even 
crossed the aisle to vote with Labor in 
censuring the government’s inaction in de- 
pressed areas, The task of his generation, 
he cried, was “to conquer poverty . . . To 
invent new social devices for the regula- 
tion of plenty.” In a 1938 book called 
The Middle Way, he urged government 
planning to reform the economic order 
and create welfare services, was promptly 
labeled a “Conservative New Dealer,” and 
backbenchers dismissed his whole group 
as Y.M.C.A. boys. Wrote Macmillan: 
“The dynamic of social change resides in 
our discontent with things as they are. 
If that discontent is shared by the com- 
fortable as well as the unfortunate, then 
these changes can be accomplished by a 
process of peaceful evolution.” 

His other major dissent from the Tory 
leadership was foreign policy. Two years 
before Eden, he renounced the party whip 
(roughly equivalent to resignation from 
the party) in 1936, in protest against the 
failure to impose economic sanctions 
against Mussolini's Ethiopian invasion. 

When Churchill came to power in 1940, 
he called Macmillan to serve in the Min- 
istry of Supply. In 1942 Churchill sent 
him to North Africa as British political 
representative at the Allied headquarters 
of General Dwight Eisenhower. There, in 
two years of close cooperation, they be- 
came “Mac” and “Ike.”’ Macmillan, who 
was taught French by his mother before 
he spoke English, was given a large meas- 
ure of credit for patching up the truce 
between the feuding French Generals Gi- 
raud and De Gaulle. He moved on to 
head the Allied Control Commission in 
Italy, where he conducted the negotia- 
tions with Italy’s Marshal Badoglio. Late 
in the war Macmillan was sent to Greece 
to mediate in the savage civil war; he 
installed as Regent the bearded Arch- 
bishop Damaskinos, who held Greece in 
an uneasy peace for another year. 

At war’s end Macmillan returned to 
London bedecked with honors and praise, 
only to see the Conservatives go down to 
defeat. In the debacle he lost his own 
Stockton seat, but soon returned to Par- 
liament from the safe constituency of 
Bromley, near London. In opposition, he 
turned his acid tongue on the Socialists 
(“The brave new world has turned into 
nothing but fish and Cripps’), but was 
gratified to find himself no longer a rebel 
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in his own party—it now agreed with 
him. Laborites detested his tart, hector- 
ing manner. The Laborite Daily Herald 
snapped: “He merely gibes and sneers 
and ogles for cheap laughs like a fifth- 
rate comedian.” 

When his old friend and sponsor Win- 
ston Churchill returned to power in 1951, 
Macmillan became Minister of Housing. 
A major Tory electoral pledge was that 
they would build 300,000 houses a year; 
Labor said it could not be done. Macmil- 
lan did it, and did it well. He bounded 
around Britain in his Edwardian great- 
coat and cap, inspecting new homes, wad- 
ing into ankle-deep mud to view damage 
in the 1952 floods. He insisted on build- 
ing “people’s houses” within the reach of 
workers making only $25 or $30 a month 
(at a time when his brother-in-law, the 
new Duke of Devonshire, was appealing 
to the government to reduce $6,000,000 
in death duties on his father’s estate). 
After three years, Macmillan was pro- 
moted to Defense, presided over Britain’s 
“New Look” which converted British 
forces to the atomic age. 

When Churchill retired and Eden took 
over, Macmillan became Foreign Secre- 
tary, a job he did not hold long enough to 
distinguish himself in. A Foreign Secre- 
tary, he said, is always “poised between a 
cliché and an indiscretion.’’ Among his in- 
discretions: returning from the summit 
meeting at Geneva, he bounded off the 
plane and declared expansively: “There 
ain’t going to be no war”—as if the Rus- 
sian assurances had settled everything. 

New Lease. His transfer to the Treas- 
ury in 1955, succeeding Rab Butler, gave 
him a new lease on political life. Treasury 
officials found Macmillan quick to absorb 
new problems, and economists have gen- 
erally approved his efforts to moderate 
Britain’s threatening inflation. He suc- 
ceeded, where Butler had not, in drama- 
tizing the danger Britain is in, won him- 
self a series of nicknames from opponents 
(deriving from Three Penny Opera), 
ranging from “Mac the Knife,” because 
of his pledge to cut government expendi- 
tures by $300 million, to “Mac the 
Bookie,” because of his introduction of 
“lottery” bonds. And he cheerfully in- 
dulged his taste for metaphor. Sample: 
“The credit squeeze is not that of a boa 
constrictor but of the masseur.” But his 
greatest contribution has been his spon- 
sorship of a common European market. 
From the bloody World War I fields of 
Flanders, where he saw so many of his 
friends die, Macmillan has brought a con- 
viction that the only way Europe can find 
some way out of its endless strife is in a 
new unity. He is the most European- 
minded of any British politician. 

With age and responsibility, Macmillan 
has moderated the gibes that used to 
make Laborites squirm, has also toned 
down the Edwardian mannerisms that set 
their egalitarian teeth on edge. His stiff 
collars and Edwardian suits have been re- 
placed, his sheepdog mustache trimmed. 
Currently he is rated the best orator the 
Tories have, but now his oratory rests 
more on clarity than on biting sarcasm. 
More and more, Labor benches listen to 
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his argument instead of bristling when he 
rises to speak. 

Macmillan constantly polishes and 
practices his speeches, to achieve what 
Churchill calls “‘calculated improvisation.” 
When a happy phrase occurs to him, he 
jots it down for use later—a process he 
calls “hatching eggs’—and deposits it in 
what he calls “the eggbox.”” When com- 
posing a speech for Commons, he often 
fishes out an appropriate sentence and 
uses it. He reads prodigiously, found time 
last summer between official papers to 
read all of George Eliot, Lucretius (in 
Latin), several Trollope novels, and 
Stendhal’s Le Rouge et Le Noir in 
French. (In Flanders, wounded and pinned 
down in a shell hole, he had whiled 
away the time by reading a volume of 
Aeschylus in the original Greek.) Week- 
ends, he repairs to his big, sprawling 
house in Sussex, where he gets in some 
shooting and presides over the large-scale 
family gatherings. He has one son, an 
M.P., three daughters (one of them mar- 
ried to another M.P., angry Suez Rebel 
Julian Amery), and ten grandchildren. 

As he took over as Her Majesty's First 
Minister last week, Macmillan was greeted 
with relief, but no wild acclaim. The 
Tories themselves seemed chiefly relieved 
that an open split had been avoided. “At 
least he will do a better job of holding the 
party together than Butler could,” said 
one ex-minister. Said former Party Chair- 
man Lord Woolton: “Macmillan is tough- 
er.” The London Times, conceding that he 
was “essentially a man of good will,” re- 
gretted that “he is generally believed to 
stand on the right half of the party.” The 
Manchester Guardian grumbled that “a 
greater change of leadership would have 
been preferable.” “Almost the worst Prime 
Minister possible from the national point 
of view,” growled the Laborite Daily Her- 
ald, which might also be read as grudging 
acknowledgment of a formidable oppo- 
nent, From Harvard, where he was lectur- 








ing, Labor Leader Hugh Gaitskell demand- 
ed an immediate general election, and on 
his instructions, the Labor Party began a 
foolish outcry that the Queen had some- 
how been put upon in her choice. 

After formally clearing his new Cabinet 
with the Queen, Macmillan made it public. 
Selwyn Lloyd, as much tarred as Eden 
with the diplomatic evasions of Suez, re- 
mained as Foreign Secretary, at least for 
a while; removing him now might be taken 
as a victory for Nasser. Rab Butler, the 
man who had lost out, stayed on as Lord 
Privy Seal (a job with no important 
duties), and became as well Home Secre- 
tary, a post equivalent to Secretary of the 
Interior. To a reporter he confided: “It 
was a very close thing—closer than many 
people imagined—but let us say that the 
best man won. Those who missed the bus 
must resign themselves to walking. It 
would be foolish to pretend that I was not 
disappointed by the Queen’s decision . . . 
I am still comparatively young.” Two 
even younger men who got top promo- 
tions were: Peter Thorneycroft, 47, who 
succeeded Macmillan at the Treasury, and 
Winston Churchill’s son-in-law, Duncan 
Sandys, 48, who became Defense Min- 
ister in place of a Suez casualty, Antony 
Head. Most people had expected, and 
hoped for, more sweeping changes. 

With this team, Macmillan had to get 
Britain past the immediate crisis brought 
on by the blockage of the canal. He had to 
restore some self-respect to the Tory Party. 
In foreign policy, his first priority was to 
re-establish the old confidence between the 
U.S. and Britain. It was a task easier for 
Macmillan, who during the Suez crisis 
had described himself as “half American,” 
than for Eden. Washington, which re- 
buffed all recent attempts of Eden to see 
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Eisenhower, made known that Macmillan 
would be welcome any time. 

From Sir Anthony Eden, Macmillan in- 
herits a comfortable Tory majority of 59 
in the House of Commons, with which he 
will probably hope to hold off a general 
election until the Tories’ five-year term 
runs out in 1960. Labor can be expected to 
demand a general election now, on the 
grounds that a new Prime Minister, and 
one who was not naturally heir apparent, 
should request a new mandate. As he 
came out of 11 Downing Street the first 
day, Harold Macmillan was asked whether 
he favored an early election. “No,” he 
said with a confident bristle of his mus- 
tache. ‘But when there is one, we should 
win it.” 


EGYPT 


Under Pressure 

Though his enemies abroad are apt to 
bemoan that the Suez debacle has made 
Egypt’s Gamal Abdel Nasser “stronger 
than ever,” it did not look that way last 
week in Cairo. The exhilaration of Egypt’s 
political victory, after military defeat by 
the British, French and Israelis. has end- 
ed. The country is settling back into a 
chilling swamp of unsolved problems. Nas- 
ser finds himself in need of pulling some- 
thing out of his hat—something as spec- 
tacular as his Communist arms deal or his 
seizure of the canal company. But the 
rabbits left in his hat, if any, are skimpier. 
What can he do now to stir the popular 


WHAT MACMILLAN BELIEVES 


London Trme Bureau Chief Max Ways last 
week cabled this authoritative report of Har- 
old Macmillan’s views as he took office: 


ACMILLAN will gladly go to the 

U.S.—if he is asked. His friend- 
ship with Ike, which goes back to their 
work together in North Africa during 
World War II, is very dear to Mac- 
millan, and, at the moment, Anglo- 
American relationships are uppermost 
in his mind. 


The outburst of anti-Americanism 
in Britain in recent weeks, Macmillan 
believes, is a bad sign, and he is grate- 
ful that it was not matched by anti- 
_ British feelings in America. A tend- 
ency to blame the other fellow is 
usually a sign of one’s own weakness 
and lack of self-confidence. But while 
anti-Americanism is mainly a bad sign, 
it may also be a sign of something 
good in Britain. There is something 
patriotic in it. There is self-respect in 
it. too, and it’s not entirely a bad 
thing if a lot of Britons think that 
Britain has been in the right. What 
must be done, in Macmillan’s eyes, is 
to draw the poison out of this feeling, 
leaving the patriotism and the self- 
respect. If the poison comes from lack 
of self-confidence, then what Britain 
needs is more basis for confidence. 





Macmillan is deeply interested in 
European integration, because he feels 
that it is bad for Britain to feel pushed 
around and overshadowed. Europe has 
been and still should be a great force 
in the world. Other areas have com- 
bined, and there is no reason Euro- 
peans should not combine to assert, 
protect and expand those valuable 
things for which they stand in the 
world. Looking to the future, Mac- 
millan thinks that perhaps one source 
of increased British self-confidence will 
be found in closer economic and po- 
litical ties with Europe. That does not 

|. mean weaker ties with the U.S. or the 
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Commonwealth. In fact. both the U.S. 
and the Commonwealth may find Brit- 
ain a better partner if Britain has 
much closer ties with Europe. 


Macmillan is amused to find him- 
self described as a right-winger, since 
for years in the "30s he was considered 
a near Socialist. But he believes that 
the present decade should be a period 
of economic opportunity for individ- 
uals in Britain, not one of mass equal- 
ity. To his way of thinking. there was 
a time for Socialism, or at least for 
equality, and in its essential aspects he 
welcomed the welfare state. He fought 
for it. He wrote books that he hoped 
would help bring it into being. He does 
not regret feeling as he did in the ‘30s, 
when the landscape was dominated by 
bitterness and suffering and appalling 
inequalities. And after the war, as 
Minister of Housing, he believes he 
did not act like a man who was having 
public housing thrust upon him. 


The welfare state is here. But Brit- 
ain is having a hard time paying for 
it, and it will become harder. Since 
neither defense costs nor welfare costs 
can be pared much more, taxes cannot 
be cut. There is only one way Britain 
can reduce this dangerous burden—its 
economy must expand. That is the 
only way that the Americans have 
found to meet the costs of govern- 
ment. They have expanded their econ- 
omy so that these costs weigh less 
heavily upon it. If Britain is to main- 
tain and expand the welfare state, 
argues Macmillan, it must do the 
same—and it will do so only if it is 
recognized that this period calls for 
emphasis on opportunity. A Britain 
that will realize that will drive ahead 
with new confidence in itself. It will 
be a better partner. 





imagination that does not risk disastrous 
consequences ? 

Police controls, strident propaganda 
and a rash of rumors—of plots, arrests, 
command quarrels—betrayed the spread- 
ing uncertainty in Cairo. But all of Nas- 
ser’s overpowering propaganda could not 
camouflage some of the facts: the Israe- 
lis were still occupying part of Sinai and 
all of Gaza, and refusing to pull out of 
their positions at the mouth of the Gulf 
of Aqaba until the Egyptians guaranteed 
them free access to the Red Sea. The new 
U.S. Middle East policy, with its implied 
threat to isolate Nasser if he refuses to 
play the game with the Western side, was 
a blow to Egyptian hopes that President 
Eisenhower had turned irrevocably against 
the British, French and Israelis. 

But the regime’s worst trouble was its 
gradually deteriorating economic situa- 
tion. Though Egypt has found markets 
for most of its basic cotton crop, these 
were mainly in Communist and neutral 
countries to which Egypt was already in 
debt. With tourist traffic cut to a trickle 
and all canal revenues blocked, the for- 
eign-exchange shortage was approaching 
the crisis point. Business in Cairo was at 
a standstill, disrupted by the expulsion 
and departure under pressure of thousands 
of Jews and other foreigners. The middle 
class, hardest hit by the economic crush, 
began turning against the regime. 

Outwardly, Egypt's foreign policy con- 
tinued cocky as ever. Reporting on a visit 
to Cairo, Lebanon’s Foreign Minister 
Charles Malik said in Paris that Nasser 
insists “that no Suez settlement is pos- 
sible as long as Israel does not withdraw 
its troops behind the 1949 armistice 
lines.” Egypt's Foreign Minister Mah- 
moud Fawzi demanded a special U.N. 
Assembly session on Israel's delay in 
evacuating Sinai and Gaza, on threat of 
“extremely serious consequences.” These 
might include a threat to halt work on 
the canal, which would bring down on 
Nasser’s head the wrath of the U.N. and 
the U.S. A British visitor who called on 
the strongman last week reported: “Colo- 
nel Nasser told me the only thing he 
wants now is a bit of quiet.” He might 
find it hard to get. 


THE KREMLIN 
Friend in Need 


One of the first acts of First Party Sec- 
retary Nikita Khrushchev after Stalin’s 
death was to fly to Red China. Hints 
dropped subsequently by Khrushchev in- 
dicated that Stalin’s interference in China’s 
affairs—particularly in the Korean war— 
had all but brought Sino-Soviet relations 
to the breaking point. With soft words and 
smooth promises Khrushchev soothed Chi- 
nese feelings. Last week the favor was re- 
turned. Red China’s Premier Chou En-lai 
was in Moscow to repair with soft words 
and smooth threats the widening rifts in 
the Soviet Union’s western empire and, in- 
cidentally, perhaps to save Khrushchev’s 
neck. 

From Warsaw last week came reports 
that the 133-man Central Committee of 
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the Soviet Communist Party, meeting in 
Moscow in December, came within an 
ace of firing Khrushchev in favor of ex- 
Premier Georgy Malenkov, who seems to 
be huffing and puffing up the ladder since 
his demotion two years ago, The report 
has a plausible sound: a prearranged close 
testing of strength would be a finely calcu- 
lated hint to the ebullient Nikita to mend 
his ways, but fast, It would explain the re- 
cent reversal of the Khrushchev line, the 
rewarming of Stalinist slogans for the 
benefit of Old Guard Communists such as 
Molotov, and the coolness towards Tito. 
It would also account for Khrushchev’s 
belated dash down to Budapest (in the 
pattern of his onetime troubleshooting 
swings through the Ukraine) and the great 
forgathering in Moscow last week of the 
ever-faithful East Germans. 

At the conclave, those loyal East Ger- 
man boys, Premier Grotewohl and First 
Party Secretary Ulbricht, were rewarded 
with a treaty giving them the right to 
know how many Soviet divisions were sta- 
tioned on their soil. The lesser fry—Bul- 
garia’s Zhivkov, Rumania’s Gheorghiu-Dej, 
Czechoslovakia’s Novotny and even little 
Kadar from Hungary—got encouraging 
pats on the back. There were vast banquets 
at the Kremlin, a huge amount of con- 
gratulatory speechmaking and communi- 
qués galore. 

All this was wonderful self-promotion 
for Nikita, but it did him no good where 
it really mattered: in Hungary and Poland. 
Khrushchev needed Chou's urbane voice, 
not only to show that he commanded the 
support of Red China—after the Soviet 
Union the most powerful of Communist 
countries—but also as a mediator. In War- 
saw (see below) Chou obligingly gave out 
with Khrushchev’s new hard line, but in 
private Chou was amiable and showed 
some of his earlier friendliness towards the 
Polish experiment. It was significant that 
the story about Khrushchev’s slim margin 
in the Central Committee leaked from 
Warsaw while Chou was there. 


POLAND 
Gomulka's Lonely Road 


Two toasts offered at a Warsaw recep- 
tion last week neatly characterized the 
widening split in world Communism. Said 
Red China’s Premier Chou En-lai: “I 
propose a toast to the... solidarity of 
the Socialist countries headed by the 
U.S.S.R.” Replied Poland’s Wladyslaw 
Gomulka: “I toast the Polish Party’s... 
attitude of international proletarian soli- 
darity . . . based on principles of equality 
and mutual respect.” 

The wily Chou was plugging the Social- 
ist brotherhood of little brothers subser- 
vient to the Big Soviet Brother; Gomulka 
wanted a Socialist brotherhood in which 
all brothers would be equal. Ailing, be- 
spectacled Gomulka was walking a lonely 
and dangerous road. He had taken a step 
unprecedented in Communist countries 
by calling elections this week that would 
not be truly free, but would at least al- 
low a limited number of alternate choices 
as candidates from tame fronts, as well 
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as the usual fixed slate of Communists. 

The elections were rigged so that the 
Communists could not fail of a majority 
but the danger was that the number of 
cryptodemocrats hiding beneath the Com- 
munist Party label threatened to produce 
non-Communist combinations in the new 
Parliament. A non-Communist Polish gov- 
ernment now, to judge from Hungary’s 
experience, would be an open invitation 
for Soviet armed intervention. To avoid 
this possibility, Gomulka last week or- 
dered the electoral commission to remove 
from the approved list any candidates 
who “are weak of character and have 
shown lack of responsibility.” He had 
another worry: What if thousands of 
voters boycotted the elections? 

In everything he did, Gomulka was 
being pulled one way by his own people, 


HUNGARY 
Puppet Play 


Premier Janos Kadar went off to 
Moscow so that his puppet regime could 
be rehearsed in a new Hungarian dance 
routine: soft lights to hide the scars, 
schmalzy music to lull the world’s sus- 
picions. At the little marionette’s elbow 
in Moscow were such big-time choreog- 
raphers as Khrushchev, Premier Bulganin, 
First Deputy Premier Mikoyan, Foreign 
Minister Shepilov, and Red China’s Chou 
En-lai. Before the act could be tried out, 
there were rude noises from the audience 
back in Budapest. 

Budapest workers, quiescent for the 
past few weeks, staged a series of wildcat 
strikes. It was their only way to protest 
the prospect of reduced wages in plants 
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Little brothers are subservient to Big Brother. 


another way by Moscow. Last week, faced 
with a chaotic farm problem, he retreated 
farther than any avowedly Socialist or 
Communist country ever has before from 
the doctrinaire Marxist position on land 
ownership. To encourage those’ collective 
farms still operating (some 7,500 of 10,- 
ooo have been abandoned since Gomulka 
took power) he will reduce by one-third 
the state requisitions from them, and pay 
twice as much for what the state does get. 
For other land, restrictions will be re- 
moved from ownership, leases, purchases 
and sales, and the “principle of the free 
transfer of property will be observed.” 

Matching these concessions by trying 
to reassert Communist control over the 
farmers, Wladyslaw Gomulka appointed 
Politburo Member Edward Ochab (once 
called “a Communist with teeth” by Sta- 
lin) to take over the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture. Tough and toothy Ochab would 
have much to chew on. 


where production fell below the “norm.” 
As the strike developed, Soviet tanks and 
armored cars (guns uncovered for the first 
time in weeks) blocked off Budapest’s 
factory area. When 5,000 Csepel Island 
iron and steel workers demonstrated in 
the streets, trigger-nervous Hungarian mi- 
litiamen began shooting in the air, 
bounced a few volleys into the crowd. 
Casualties: two dead, at least four wound- 
ed, Two days later the Kadar government 
decreed the death penalty for strikers. 


WEST GERMANY 
The Third Man 


In West Germany, this is an election 
year, and the telltale signs could already 
be detected up and down the Rhine. That 
rugged defender of NATO, Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer, battling fiercely for a 





* Poland's Premier Cyrankiewicz (left) and 
Gomulka, 
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third term at 81, called for a ban on the 
H-bomb without even mentioning safe- 
guards, and labeled the Soviet plan to pull 
troops out of Central Europe a helpful 
step to reduce international tensions. Out 
to prove his “flexibility” in the cause of 
German reunification, the Chancellor in- 
vited the Russians to hold trade talks 
with West Germany, but also was hoping 
to get an invitation to visit the U.S, In 
increasingly showing independence of the 
U.S., and even querulousness towards it, 
Adenauer was, whatever else he might 
be doing, getting in better shape to fight 
a vigorous election battle. 

His opponents are out to show them- 
selves more eager to reunify Germany than 
he is. Adenauer’s Socialist rivals (whose 
leader Erich Ollenhauer is going to Wash- 
ington too) have switched their talk from 
Marx to marks to catch West Germany’s 
huge prosperity vote, and are seeking to 
show themselves not so dependent on the 
Atlantic alliance as Adenauer is. Opinion 
polls indicate that they are giving Ade- 
nauer’s Christian Democrats a close race— 
so close, in fact, that a third party seems 
quite likely to tip the scales in forming 
Germany's new government next Septem- 
ber. The third party: the right-wing Free 
Democrats. 

New Leader. Last week by unanimous 
vote Free Democrat bosses picked a new 
leader: sly, stubborn Stuttgart Lawyer 
Reinhold Maier, 67. Taking over from 
tactless Thomas Dehler, whose head-down 
charges in futile quest of East-West unity 
(“we must take the Russians at their 
word”) have scared off many followers, 
Maier is an old-style anticlerical German 
“liberal,” paunchy, frugal and folksy. He 
is a Swabian who likes nothing better than 
to walk the Wiirttemberg slopes in clod- 
hopper shoes, Lederhosen and hairy loden- 
cloth jacket, stopping now and again to 
exchange light-heavyweight jokes with 
farmers. 

As a member of the 1933 Reichstag he 
voted to grant sweeping powers to Hitler, 
but later got his Jewish wife out to England 
(in 1939), and himself managed to out- 
fox Gestapo questioners. Named Minister 
President of Baden-Wiirttemberg by the 
U.S. in 1945, Maier gave occupation au- 
thorities more trouble than any other top 
German official. When the U.S. military 
governor called him on the carpet for let- 
ting off convicted Nazis (he pardoned 
2,564 in seven years), he growled that 
Swabians had been democrats long before 
Americans, referring to a local magna 
charta wrung from a Wiirttemberg noble 
in 1514. 

Changed Man. Surrendering office after 
the Christian Democratic landslide of 
1953, Maier cultivated an icy enmity to- 
ward Adenauer, fought a bitter losing bat- 
tle in the Bundestag at Bonn against 
NATO, rearmament and Adenauer’s Saar 
policy. Two years ago he paid his first visit 
to the U.S. He returned to Stuttgart with 
the excited air of a Columbus. “The Ameri- 
cans really are democrats,” he bubbled. 
He was through sniping at Adenauer. “Der 
Alte will do all right,” he said. “But what 
will come after? We must call to our U.S. 
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friends: ‘Stop seeing in Konrad Adenauer 
the only reliable democrat in Germany.’ ” 
Last week he sang his new song to the Free 
Democrats at Stuttgart: “A difference of 
opinion, be it ever so pronounced, must 
end. NATO is the steel rail that binds 
Germany to the military might of the 
U.S.” But he also urged Germany to raise 
only a volunteer army, and called on the 
party to keep working for talks with the 
Russians. 

Such is the man who may hold the bal- 
ance of power after next autumn’s elec- 
tions. Will his Free Democrats deal with 
the Socialists or the Christian Democrats? 
Presumably the Christian Democrats 
would have to retire Adenauer before 
Maier would sign with them. The Social- 
ists would have to subdue their economic 
radicalism to get his support. Which way 
he will lean he will not say. Said Reinhold 
Maier last week: “One says of the hunter 
that he doesn’t always tell the truth after 
the hunt. Of the politician one says that 
he doesn’t always tell the truth before an 
election.” 


FRANCE 
The Final Phase 


Over a_ nationwide radio-television 
broadcast, French Premier Guy Mollet 
last week made public his long-awaited 
“declaration of intentions” toward revolt- 
torn Algeria. It was sadly anticlimactic. 
Mollet’s intentions are almost identical 
to his intentions of a year ago: Algeria 
could have free elections once the rebels 
had agreed to a cease-fire, but she could 
not have independence. “This declara- 
tion,” rasped an angry Arab spokesman, 


“contains no. new element and offers no 
opportunity for an eventual peaceful 
settlement.” 

As a matter of practical politics, har- 
ried Socialist Guy Mollet could scarcely 
afford to offer the Algerians anything 
new. Trapped between Algerian terrorists 
and diehard French imperialists, Mollet 
had little room for maneuver. Last week 
the news leaked out that the French gov- 
ernment had arrested dashing Brigadier 
General Jacques Faure, assistant com- 
mander of the Algiers area, aboard a 
French train and sentenced him to 30 
days’ close confinement in the fortress of 
La Courneuve outside Paris because of his 
unconcealed conviction that “in moments 
of great national crisis [soldiers] must 
not hesitate to seize power.” 

Sickened by successive retreats from 
Indo-China, Morocco and Tunisia, and 
enraged by the withdrawal from Port 
Said, many among the professional offi- 
cers of the 500,000 French troops in 
Algeria appeared determined that the 
French army must not be involved in yet 
another retreat from empire. Should Mol- 
let show signs of giving in to Algerian de- 
mands for independence, much of the 
army might well support Algeria’s reac- 
tionary French colons in open defiance of 
the government. 

Mollet had actually restated his inten- 
tions largely for its effect on the U.N., 
whose Afro-Asian members have once 
again called for a General Assembly de- 
bate on Algeria. For the first time, the 
French have agreed to let the matter be 
debated. But, reiterated the Premier, Al- 
geria is a French domestic problem, and 
“I must ask the U.N. not to interfere.” 
Quai d'Orsay officials privately warned 
American correspondents that if the U.S. 
votes for any resolution recognizing U.N. 
authority to intervene in Algeria it would 
seriously jeopardize Franco-American 
friendship. 

Any U.N. action on Algeria, argued the 
French, would touch off a roaring, full- 
scale revolution that would bathe all of 
Algeria in blood. Algeria, however, was 
already pretty thoroughly bathed in blood 
—18,000 Algerians and more than 3,000 
Frenchmen have been killed this year. 
Last week French Resident Minister Rob- 
ert Lacoste concentrated both civil and 
military police powers in the Algiers area 
in the tough hands of Brigadier General 
Jacques Massu, who commanded French 
paratroops in the Suez invasion. “The 
battle for Algeria,” proclaimed Lacoste, 
“has reached its final phase.” 


HONG KONG 
The Lucky Girl 


As a top box-office draw for at least 
20 of his 35 years, handsome, open-faced 
Chinese Movie Star Huang Ho might well 
be called the John Wayne of the Far 
East. Already a big name in Shanghai be- 
fore World War II, Huang turned his 
back on his homeland when the Com- 
munists took over, and, as the idol of 
Free Chinese movie fans from Java to 
Malaya, went on making up to ten pic- 
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to take his time... ied 


“T like high speeds fine for travel,” says 
Col. Thompson, “but not for making good 
100 Proof Bonded Bourbon. That's some- 
thing that just plain takes time. 

“We're not interested in hurry-up mass- 
production methods for our Old Kentucky 
Tavern. We still make it the costlier, pains- 
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tures a year in Hong Kong and Formosa, 
often for the princely Asian salary of 
$2,000 (U.S.) a picture. 

A sober, serious-minded young hero on 
the screen, Huang was equally sober and 
serious in his private life. As a rising star 
in Shanghai, he spent his evenings study- 
ing medicine instead of going to night- 
clubs, and throughout his career preferred 
a good book to an evening on the town. 
He had not married. “Who,” the Chinese 
fan magazines asked over and over again, 
“would be the lucky girl?” 

Dark Heroine. Last week, in the tor- 
tured and tormented confessions of a 
would-be suicide, reprinted on the front 
pages of Hong Kong’s leading newspapers, 
the question was answered. The girl who 
captured the handsome hero was a dark 
and devious adventuress. as full of schemes 
and subterfuge as a Communist cell. Pert, 
pretty and dynamic, Hung Hsien-nu was 
the reigning queen of the Hong Kong 
opera, with a score of movie credits to her 
name as well. "The protégée and wife of 
a former Hong Kong movie star whose 
Red sympathies had carried him back to 
the mainland, she had been helped to fame 
and fortune by a series of profitable as- 
sociations with some of Hong Kong’s 
wealthiest, businessmen. One of them 
wanted her to divorce her husband after 
he went back to Canton. It was simple 
enough: all she did was advertise in a 
local paper that she and her husband were 
no longer living together. For this the new 
admirer made her a thoughtful gift of 
$33,000. Soon afterward, pert little Hung 
startled both the lover and Hong Kong 
operagoers by departing for Canton, 
money and all, to make Communist 
movies with the husband she had officially 
renounced. 

And that was not all. Before leaving, 
sprightly and fickle little Hung had cap- 
tured still another heart—that of the mat- 
inee idol Huang Ho himself. He had met 
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Huanc & Hunc 
A disastrous affair. 
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her two years before in a movie studio. 
“She was fragile,’ he wrote later, “and 
looked as though she must have tasted 
the bitterness of life. I held her in high 
esteem, and never for a single moment 
cherished an impure thought toward her.” 
But soon after their meeting, much to the 
shy young actor's surprise. Hung called 
him on the telephone. “She poured out 
her heart to me.” he wrote. “She told me 
how much she cared, that her longing 
could no longer be concealed.” In_ his 
diffident way, Huang tried to suppress 
the singer's ardor, but “she said she knew 
exactly what she was- doing.” 

Unconditional Surrender. What Hung 
was doing turned out to be exactly what 
her husband’s Communist bosses wanted 
her to do, and as Huang spent more and 
more time in the company of his new 
love, he saw less and less of his old friends. 
Hung gradually persuaded the hypnotized 
actor to desert his family, his career and 
his principles. “I decided to throw in my 
whole lot for her sake alone,” he wrote. 
“IT wanted to share everything. good or 
bad, with her. I sold myself uncondi- 
tionally and promised to do whatever 
she wanted.” 

When at last Hung left for the main- 
land, Huang was left virtually alone in 
Hong Kong—his family, friends and mon- 
ey gone, his career reduced to the making 
of low-paid Red propaganda films at a 
local Communist studio. Finally, broken 
in heart and health, he decided to join 
his love in Canton. The meeting was brief 
and terse. Less than a week later, Huang 
Ho, the idol of millions, was back in Hong 
Kong, where, a few days before Christmas, 
he was found in a hotel room all but 
dead from an overdose of sleeping pills. 
Last week, as doctors nursed Huang Ho 
back to life, his millions of fans could 
read the story of the girl he loved, in 
the suicide note which he had titled: 
Hung Hsien-nu Killed Me! 


LAOS 
Conquest by Negotiation 


Life in Shangri-La was never quite so 
dreamlike as life in Laos since that coun- 
try became an independent nation 2} 
years ago. With the French no longer di- 
recting its political life, the unwarlike 
people of this Buddhist kingdom in the 
interior of the Indochinese peninsula re- 
lapsed into their old hedonist ways. 
Though Laos is practically roadless, well- 
to-do Laotians bought Mercedes cars and 
Italian scooters (with U.S. and French 
aid), built showy riverside houses, idled 
their days away in the pagoda gardens 
listening to Panpipe music and watching 
the graceful Thai dances. But a peck of 
trouble is in store for the pleasure-loving 
Laotians. 

The Geneva conference that ended the 
Indo-China war left unsettled the status 
of the Communist-directed movement 
called Pathet Lao (estimated member- 
ship: 6,000}, whose olive-green “resist- 
ance” army dominates two of Laos’ 
twelve provinces. Because the leader of 





USIS—Vientione 
SOUVANNA PHouMa (RIGHT) & BroTHER 


A dangerous ‘‘affaire de famille.” 


Pathet Lao is Prince Souphanouvong, a 
half-brother of the Premier, Prince Sou- 
vanna Phouma, and because both brothers 
have sworn fidelity to aging. gout-crippled 
King Sisavang Vong, the Laotians have 
been inclined to dismiss Pathet Lao as 
une affaire de famille. Since August the 
moonfaced, Paris-educated princes have 
been going about the capital of Vien- 
tiane arm in arm, sipping champagne to- 
gether, and promising an early settlement 
of their “family affair.” Says trusting 
Prince Souvanna Phouma: “My brother 
has never been a Communist, only a mis- 
led patriot.” 

Last week, smiling broadly, Prince 
Souvanna Phouma announced the settle- 
ment: Pathet Lao would be integrated (/.¢., 
legalized), not only in Laos territory, as 
promised at the 1954 Geneva conference, 
but also into the royal government and 
army, and it would be able to establish 
workers’, students’ and women’s move- 
ments throughout the entire country. 
Sighed a U.S. observer: “The Royal Gov- 
ernment of Laos is about the only govern- 
ment left in the world which hasn’t heard 
of the classic Communist maneuver of con- 
quest by truce negotiation.” 


JAPAN 


To Please a Guest 

Like Connecticut schoolgirls on Com- 
mencement Day, the geishas of Japan 
gather together on the Day of the Seven 
Herbs at the end of Japan’s New Year 
feasting to receive their awards for a year 
well spent. Last week, as the fragile and 
mannered geishas of Gion, one of Kyoto’s 
most famed geisha districts, trooped into 
the auditorium of their two-story training 
academy for the annual ceremony of a 
new geisha year, the balconies were ringed 
with the faces of teachers, music masters 
and teahouse madams smiling as benignly 
at their charges as any proud parents. 

“Unfortunately,” the 70-year-old acad- 
emy president cried in his high voice at 
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the commencement address, “the general 
public has the mistaken notion that we of 
the geisha world are one of the main tar- 
gets of the current anti-prostitution law, 
and it is up to you, the true geishas, to 
dispel this conception. The true geisha’s 
life is her art. Study hard and always 
strive for its perfection.” Soon afterward, 
the school star pupil, vivacious, 19-year- 
old Mariko, was awarded top prize for the 
year for having earned some $5,300 in de- 
clared income and an estimated $14,000 
more in tips from satisfied customers. 
Power & Plutonium. Though G.I.s may 
at times have been confused (or misled), 
to old-school Japanese, even the thought 
of comparing a.geisha to a prostitute is 
abhorrent. With the collapse of old tradi- 
tions and the adoption of new standards 
in democratic Japan, the tightly cocooned 


good geisha,” said a member of Kyoto’s 
geisha association last week, “is one who 
the guests say is good. Not only is the 
guest always right, but he must always go 
home knowing it.” 

Kimonos & Golf Scores. In recent years 
the number of fully qualified geishas has 
dwindled markedly. In Tokyo there are 
only one-third as many as before the war. 
New laws forbidding the sale of children 
have cut down the source of supply. 
Trade-unionism among the geishas them- 
selves has put added restrictions on the 
teahouse owners who run their business. 
Compulsory education laws have cut into 
the necessary training time (ten years 
minimum before the war), and as a result 
the standards of behavior have fallen. 
“Today a geisha will not send perfumed 
notes, folded with calculating careless- 





Jerry Schecter 


GRADUATING GEISHAS 
Better in a kimono than in slacks. 


and tradition-encrusted world of the gei- 
sha (whose name means literally “‘per- 
son of art’) has undergone some drastic 
changes and constantly faces the threat 
of more. A good geisha today must be able 
to play not only the ancient mandolin- 
like samisen and the plaintive flute but an 
adequate 18 holes of golf as well, in case 
her patron wishes her to accompany him 
on a country-club weekend. She should be 
able to discuss not only the classic poets 
but also atomic energy, a subject now 
taught at the geisha academy. Her danc- 
ing should be at least as up-to-date as the 
mambo and the cha-cha-cha. (‘Very 
handy when you're saddled with an ob- 
noxious guest whom you don’t like touch- 
ing,” said one geisha of the mambo.) 

But if the manners have changed to 
some extent, the geisha’s true function has 
not. In essence, it is to be all that a wife 
should be if she didn’t have to wash the 
dishes, bear the babies, clean the house 
and grow old and tiresome. To casual 
guests at a party or to the patron she 
hopes will one day claim her permanently, 
the geisha must be tireless and fascinat- 
ing, solicitous and flattering, soothing and 
delightful, ready to make conversation, 
play a game or listen to pompous dis- 
course at the whim of her customer. “A 
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ness and full of allusions to nature, via 
a trusted messenger,’ mourned one tea- 
house proprietor. “Instead she'll just pick 
up a phone and dial.’ 

But although their numbers and stand- 
ards may have suffered, the average geisha 
in Japan last week was making more 
money than ever. In Tokyo alone, the 
average take was 75,000 yen ($200) per 
month. Many girls in Kyoto are booked 
weeks in advance. Few modern geishas 
object seriously to the changes that have 
taken place in their profession. 

“My golf score?” giggled one of them 
last week. “Don’t ask me that; I can’t 
count so high. But it’s very good for the 
health, even though I do look better in a 
kimono than in slacks.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Caged Men 


It was no wonder that the white citi- 
zens of Johannesburg were jittery. A man 
might ignore the 93° heat and the poten- 
tially explosive bus boycott that Johan- 
nesburg Negroes had organized in protest 
against a fare rise. No one, however, 
could ignore the tension which emanated 
from the city drill hall, where 156 South 
Africans last week faced a court on 





charges of high treason—a trial which 
the London Economist likened to Hitler's 
notorious Reichstag fire trial. 

The accused, most of whom had been 
arrested in one big countrywide swoop 
early last month (Time, Dec. 17), in- 
cluded 23 whites, 105 Negroes, 21 Asians 
and seven mixed-blood ‘“‘coloreds.” They 
were clergymen, doctors, lawyers. edu- 
cators and trade unionists, and their real 
offense was not treason as it is under 
stood in Anglo-Saxon law but bitter oppo- 
sition to the apartheid racist policies of 
Premier Johannes Strydom. Under South 
Africa’s Suppression of Communism Act 
anyone who aims at “the encouragement 
of feelings of hostility between European 
and non-European” can be declared a 
Communist—and therefore, presumptive- 
ly, a traitor. 

Bullets & Batons. In the first trial 
hearings late in December, the defendants 
found themselves penned up in the center 
of the courtroom in a 6-ft.-high cage of 
steel scaffolding and wire netting. Only 
after a sardonic prisoner hung a scribbled 
“Do Not Feed” sign on the wire and the 
defense attorneys threatened to walk out 
in a body was the cage removed. 

The cage went, but outside the court- 
room Negro crowds in the street, clubbed 
by the police, answered with @ volley of 
stones. A few nervous policemen drew 
their guns and fired into the crowd. At 
least 20 people were wounded that day 
and the next; court was nervously ad- 
journed for three weeks. 

Testing the Breeze. As the court re- 
sumed its hearings, police clubs again 
thwacked on Negro bodies outside the 
drill hall, but this time the police scrupu- 
lously refrained from using their guns. 
Inside the sweltering courtroom, fatherly- 
looking Magistrate Frederick Wessel gra- 
ciously agreed to let the defendants re- 
move their jackets. 

Such gestures could not disguise the 
true nature of what was going on inside 
the drill hall. The defense was determined 
to put the Strydom regime itself on trial. 
“The defense.” declared Attorney Victor 
Berrange, “will seek to show that these 
prosecutions are for the purpose of 
testing the political breeze to determine 
how far the originators [of the trial] can 
go in their attempts to stifle free speech, 
criticism of government policies and all 
that the accused believe is implicit in 
their definition of the often misused word 
‘democracy.’ A battle of ideas has 
indeed been started in our country.” 

Unhappily for Attorney Berrange and 
his clients the battle they were fighting 
was one in which Premier Strydom’s gov- 
ernment seemed at the moment to hold 
all the heavy weapons. How little hesita- 
tion the government had about using 
these weapons was suggested by the court 
summons issued last week to one of 
South Africa’s most eminent citizens, 
Novelist Alan (Cry the Beloved Coun- 
try) Paton. Paton’s offense: he had 
spoken at a Negro rally to raise funds 
for the treason trial defendants without 
first obtaining official permission to at- 
tend a “non-European” gathering. 
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Names make news. Lo week ese 





nes made this new 
Two Manhattan producers announced 
that they will soon try the onerous feat 
of bringing a lusty chunk of the stream of 
consciousness of Author James Joyce to 
Broadway. Their dramatic selection: the 
“Nighttown” portion of Joyce’s phant 











magoric Ulysses, covering three hours in 
a Dublin bordello, most of it originally 
set down by Joyce in playscript form. 
Hard to read, harder to act, impossible to 
stage with its own wild flavor intact be 
cause of obvious censorship obstacles 

Nighttown” is bound to keep playgoers 
consult ng not only programs but prob 
ibly interpretive texts carried into the 
theater by the bushel and read by match 
light. Sample of the brothel-born maun 
derings of Ulysses’ protagonist Leopold 
Bloom: “I wanted then to have now con 
cluded. Nightdress was never. Hence this 
But tomorrow is a new day will be. Past 
was is today. What now is will then to- 
morrow as now was be past yester.. . I 
stand, so to speak, with an unposted let 
ter bearing the extra regulation fee before 
the too late box of the general postothice 
of human life | feeling] a twinge of sci- 
atica in my left glutear muscle. . .” The 
producers may also have trouble with some 
of the animal actors (including an egg- 
laying rooster) called for in Joyce's script. 
Sample stage direction: The bulldog 
growls, his scruff standing, a gobbet of 
pig’s knuckle between his molars through 
which rabid scumspittle dribbles. 

More than 1,000 Social Registerites and 
hangers-on clanked, rustled and jangled 
into Manhattan's Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
to feel real regal at the annual Imperial 
Ball, sponsored for charity by Chrysler 





ELsa As CATHERINE 


Gentle as o ewe lomb 
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Mary Martin, JoHN Hay 


Notable o 


ind boasting a stage show that 





glittered with some $10 million worth of 
borrowed jewelry. Some costumed lady 
guests were marvels to behold, but none 
greater than the international set’s large- 
party-giver, Elsa Maxwell, 73, 
bedecked with such garnish as one of the 
world’s biggest rocks (a 337-k. sapphire) 
in her guise of Russia’s Empress Catherine 
the Great. Also gone regal was Metro- 
| an Opera Soprano Maria Mene- 
ghini Callas, playing her greatest non- 
singing role as Hatshepsut, an 18th Dy- 
nasty Queen of Egypt. Prattled Colum 
nist Maxwell just before the ball: “Maria 
and I, gentle as ewe lambs, will be side 
by side in the Parade of Empresses, What 
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an amusing ending to one of my great- 
est ‘feuds. 

\ Paris court ruled that the public sale 
of an unexpurgated, 28-volume set of the 
complete works of the Marquis de Sade 
(Trwe, Dec. 31) was an “outrage to mo- 
rality.”” Paris Publisher Jean-Jacques Pau- 
vert, who had rashly tried to peddle “to 
specialists’ the marquis’ encyclopedia of 
all-out sadism, was let off with a $571 
fine and a court order dictating that every 
last page of the pornography involved 
be destroyed. 

v te «« 

A farewell banquet was accorded Fin- 
incier John Hay Whitney, U.S. Am 
r-designate to the Court of St. 
James's, at the Long Island estate of his 
sister, Joan Whitney Payson, co-owner 
with Whitney of the famed Greentree 
Stable. Next day, in a Manhattan hospi- 
tal recovering from gastric ulcer surgery 
the diplomat-to-be’s wife. Betsey Cush- 
ing Whitney, heard a special tape re- 





bassa 


After the ball 
munned M 


pening, heartily 








rasped that the “feud” was 
ll “a joke.’ 








WHITNEY & Barbara PALEY 
l|- 
oula. ve. 


cording of the tributes paid her husband 
at the dinner. Among the notable banquet 
guests: CBS Board Chairman William S. 
Paley and high-styled Barbara Cushing 
Paley, Long Island Newsday Publisher 
Alicia Patterson, Broadway Producer 
Richard Halliday and his musicomedi- 
enne wife Mary Martin, retiring G.O.P. 
National Committee Chairman Leonard 
W. Hall (see Nationa Arrarrs), New 
York's freshman Republican Senator Ja- 
cob K. Javits, New York Herald Tribune 
President-Editor Ogden R. Reid, TV 
Comic Sid Caesar. 

In the Kremlin's glittering Hall of St. 
George. Celestine Bohlen, 6, daughter of 
U.S. Ambassador to the U.S.S.R., Charles 
E. (“Chip”) Bohlen, joined some 2,000 
kiddies in celebrating the Russian Christ- 
mas season. They howled and clapped for 








icrobats, singers and magicians, then met 
1 bearded gentleman strongly resembling 
Santa Claus but introduced himself as 
Grandfather Frost. He led the children 
around a towering evergreen that looked 
exactly like a Christmas tree but, in the 
Communists, was 





parlance of atheistic 
disguised under the tinkly title of “New 
Year's tree.” 





 & 4s 
Wisconsin's retrogressive Republican 
Senator Joseph R. McCarthy hove out of 
political limbo on ABC’s TV Press Con- 
ference to try a comeback by his usual 
nethod, namely. whittling others off at the 
temples to make himself look like a larger 
dwarf. On Joe’s current “dangerous” list 
White House Assistant Sherman Adams, 
U.S. Delegate to the U.N. Paul Hoffman 
(“a throwback on the human race” ), Pres- 
idential Disarmament Adviser Harold E. 
Stassen (a Stevensonite who “goes fur- 
ther” than Adlai), and the President's 
brother, Milton Eisenhower (“no more 
Republican thar a Hottentot”). Then 
McCarthy shot his real bolt of news: he 
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Just 
arrived... 
raring 
to go! 


Some men still travel the hard way. They cling to tiresome, sleep- 
robbing forms of travel that leave them weary, wrinkled and woe- 
begone. Others enjoy restful, relaxing, modern trav el by Pullman, 
A trip ona Pullman is more than a means of “getting there.” 
It is a good night's sleep in a king-size bed . . . an overnight leave 
from the problems of the day... freedom from stress and con- 
fusion. All this, while you speed safely on to your destination! 
Only Pullman travel is so restful to both mind and body. No 
weather worries or uncertain schedules ...no dangers or dis- 
comforts of crowded highways. You settle down in your own 
private Pullman quarters... without a care in the world! 
Beginning with your next trip, make “Travel by Pullman” 
your regular, restful, safe travel habit. It pays dividends...in 
personal well-being, and in your family’s peace of mind! 


ARRIVE RESTED AND REFRESHED...BY 


Pullman 


© i007, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 


Have a 
rent-a-car 
waiting 

if you wish! 








47. and his pretty wife Jean have adopted 
a five-week-old baby girl. their first. Is 
Joe sick, on the verge of resigning from 
the Senate? Declaring his candidacy for 
re-election in ‘58, the Senator offered to 
lace on “eight-ounce gloves,” take on any- 
one who believes he is flagging. 
Boston’s famed Heart Specialist Paul 
Dudley White, 70, an energetic mountain 
climber, wood splitter. bicycle rider and 
whale hunter (to take their pulses), wel- 
comed a snowstorm to help demonstrate 
one of his favorite maxims: “Hard work 
never killed a healthy man.” Unpuffingly 
shoveling snow piled behind his Beacon 
Street office, Dr. White advised all 
healthy folks to take exercise in keeping 
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ciated Press 
Dr. Paut DupLeyY WHITE 
Shovel if you can. 


with their age and general physical tone, 
build up to exertion slowly if they're soft, 
certainly not refrain from snow shoveling 
if their only ailment is just being 70. 
Said the doctor with some concern: “We 
are already becoming a soft race depend- 
ent on gadgets which are not likely to 
protect our youth from the chief hazards 
of tomorrow.” 

A Manhattan sightseer, New Hamp- 
shire’s earthy Novelist Grace Metalious, 
32, whose sex-gorged Peyton Place (Time, 
Sept. 24) has stood No, 1 on the nation’s 
bestseller lists for almost two months, 
counterattacked censors and all who would 
ban her barnyard portrayal of a ram- 
pageous U.S. hamlet. Cried plumpish Au- 
thoress Metalious, mother of three: “I 
know about small towns. A rock in a 
field may look firm, but kick it over and 
you'll find all kinds of things crawling 
underneath. Too much sex? How can you 
write a novel about normal men and 
women, let alone abnormal ones, with no 
sex in the plot? We all had a mother 
and father! Even Tom Sawyer had a 
girl friend!” 
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RUGGED RUBBER FOR LONGER LIFE 
AND 








You would hardly think that there was any connection between 


the translucent building panels and the hard-working tires of 





an earth mover—but there is. 


*Allite” panels, a product of our Barrett Division, are made 
of polyester resins. The tough rubber tires, like the ones on 
your car, require for their processing chemicals containing 


aniline—one of the products of our National Aniline Division. 


’ ’ “ie . . . 
HERE’S HOW THEY'RE Both aniline and polyester resins require benzol, an Allied 
basic chemical, in their manufacture. 
A | -D Allied’s chemicals in some way enter into nearly every manu- 
4 ) ) 
factured product in America’s homes, farms and factories. 
In all, Allied has seven producing Divisions—and the list of 


its 3,000 products is still growing. Seen or unseen, they're 


making life easier, more pleasant, more modern. 


TRADEMARK PRODUCTS INCLUDES: pment 


Barrett Allite Panels - National Dyes - Mutual Chromates - Solvay Alkalies llied 
Genetron Refrigerants - A-C Polyethylenes + Arcadian Fertilizers hemical 
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smooth as quicksilver... 


and quick as they come! 


The new 1957 Chevrolet! 


Trips never seemed so short — or 
roads so smooth —as they do in 
this beautiful traveler. It's sweet, 
smooth and sassy — with new vel- 
vety V8 power and a sure-footed 


way of going that’s Chevy's alone! 








SWEET, SMOOTH AND SASSY! The Bel Air 4-Door Sedan with Body by Fisher 


Cars with Chevy’s born-to-the-road 


| build are hard to come by these days. 
In addition to designing a car that’s 
just plain good to look at, Chevrolet 
} engineers didn’t forget that a car’s 


first obligation is to ride, and ride well. 

The new Chevy’s low and wide (as 
comfortable inside as you’d want) and 
built for the road, with broad-based 
outrigger rear springs and beautifully 
balanced weight. That’s the reason 
for Chevrolet’s nice solid feel on the 


highway: the reason it clings to the 


one of 20 new Chevies. 


road with such easy grace on curves. 

Cars with Chevy’s jack-rabbity pep 
are hard to come by, too. The secret 
here is a V8 engine, with up to 245 
h.p.,* that brings a smile to your face 
when you nudge it even a little bit. 
Now if you’re looking for extra econo- 
my in your driving, your choice would 
be Chevy’s famous “Blue-Flame”’ Six. 
But V8 or 6, you’re sure of fun. Stop 


by your Chevrolet dealer's and try 


270-h.p. high-performance V8 en- 


. . gine also availah 
Chevrolet Division of GINE GO GUGUG 


Michigan. 


one soon! ... ble at extra cost. 


General Motors, Detroit 2, 











NEW CONTINUOUS GALVANIZING LINE AT PITTSBURGH WORKS PRODUCES JALZINC, J&L'S ZINC-COATED STEEL SHEETS 
° 
J&L—A Great Name in Steel 
eee 

An important responsibility we at J&L have to our than ever before. And we are making better steels for 
customers, our shareholders and our employees is to the needs of modern living. New and improved steel- 
run the business so that it keeps growing. making processes and finishing facili- 

In 10 years of renewing, improving and expanding ties, improved steels, new products 
our facilities we will have increased our steelmaking these are among our goals 


capacity 55 per cent by the end of 1957 
We are now producing more steel more efficiently 


oO 
Jones & Laughlin 
STEEL STEEL CORPORATION - PITTSBURGH 








RELIGION 





Mary's Death 

“Did the Virgin Mary die?” This ques- 
tion was the subject of discussion by 100 
Roman Catholic theologians of the Mari- 
ological Society of America at a two-day 
conference in Chicago last week. In defin- 
ing the doctrine of Mary’s Assumption in 
1950, the Pope took no position on the 
question whether the Virgin was assumed 
bodily into Heaven after death or before 
it. Some, like Father John P. O'Connell, 
editor of the Catholic Family Bible, think 
that death is the result of original sin and 
that, since Mary was free from original sin 
(the doctrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception), she was not subject to death. 
Another view, advanced by the Rev. Wil- 
liam G. Most of Loras College in Du- 
buque, Iowa, holds that Mary died of the 
love of God. “Such a love is like a mag- 
net,” he said, “so powerful that it exerts 
a powerful desire to be with God, causing 
the soul to leave the body.” 


Christianity Is Just the Job 


In the canteen of a British metal 
foundry in North Birmingham, 200-odd 
coveralled workers were assembled. The 
managing director had given them 20 
minutes before they would have to go 
back to work. A short, grey-haired visitor 
stepped forward, his blue eyes blazing, 
his arms pumping violently. “‘Sin, sin,” 
he cried. “Sin is gnawing away at the 
human heart. I’m not pointing the finger 
of accusation at you. I know, as I stand 
here today, I'm in the same trouble as 
you. But I know I’ve found the answer— 
Jesus Christ. . . There’s only one time to 
get right with God. It is now, now, now!” 

Evangelist Charles Potter, 45, was in 
high gear last week on an experiment 
called the North Birmingham Industrial 
Crusade. Through a_ three-square-mile 
area of dour, industrial Birmingham, Pot- 
ter and his fellow crusaders are swarm- 
ing in a “saturation campaign’ designed 
to test the chances of evangelizing the 
segment of Britain that Billy Graham 
largely failed to reach—the workers. Pot- 
ter’s plan is not to rack up as many “de- 
cisions for Christ” as possible, but to 
stimulate discussion along Christian lines, 
eventually organize “Christian cells in the 
factories—Communism in reverse.” 

To the Positive Side. Potter is a Com- 
munist in reverse himself. For 15 years he 
was a leading party organizer in Reading. 
But in 1953, he reports, “I began to feel 
a deep unrest.” Billy Graham came to 
England, and Potter decided that such a 
proficient crowd mover might have some- 
thing to teach a Communist tactician. His 
first meeting left him cold, but later, 
when he attended the baptism of a friend 
whom Graham had converted, Potter was 
deeply moved. At a Communist mass 
meeting in Reading Market Square, Pot- 
ter turned Red faces redder with the an- 
nouncement that he had turned Christian 
and left the party. He was not going to 
attack the Communists, he explained; he 
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was going to move to the positive side 
and preach Christianity. 

Potter quit his factory job, joined an 
evangelical group called the Workers’ 
Christian Fellowship. Soon, he averaged 
12,000 miles and goo speeches a year. 
During his travels he met a young Angli- 
can minister called Bruce Reed who was 
shepherding study and prayer groups of 
Graham-converted university students. 


Belief & Practice 


The relations between church and state 
in Poland are distilled in an anecdote, cur- 
rent on the Continent, about the visit of 
Queen Mother Elisabeth of the Belgians 
to Warsaw last year, before the cleavage 
between Russian and Polish Communism 
became official. When the Foreign Office 
protocol officer assigned to the Queen 
accompanied her to Roman Catholic serv- 
ices on Sunday, she asked him if he was a 
Catholic. “Believing. Your Majesty, but 





C.N.A. 


EVANGELIST Porrer (LEFT) & WoRKERS 
For that gnawing feeling, a dose of Communism in reverse. 


Reed wanted to get the more promising 
among them into the field as evangelists, 
and they decided to join forces in the 
North Birmingham crusade. 

The Quiet Way. Last week, with the 
blessing of plant managers and uftion shop 
stewards, Potter, Reed and 20 fresh-faced 
fledgling evangelists moved from factory 
to factory in the area, pep-talking, chat- 
ting, leading discussions. After factory 
closing time the crusaders made house- 
to-house calls among the 75,000 people of 
the area, announced as doors opened: 
“We'd like to talk to you about the dif- 
ference Jesus Christ makes on the job.” 
This week they are holding a series of 
evening meetings in a local Baptist church 
(chosen for its location rather than de- 
nomination) which are addressed by ma- 
chine operators, clerks, union leaders, 
foremen and company officials. Slogan of 
the two-week crusade: “Just the job”"— 
a non-U British expression synonymous 
with “just the ticket.” 

The turn-out for meetings indicates 
that many workers agree Christianity is 
just the job. But Potter and Reed do not 
expect the crusade to end in a blaze of 
bright statistics. “Christians work slow- 
ly,” says Potter. “We're doing an experi- 
ment ... We want to get our message 
across in a quiet way, and get the work- 
ers to work out their problems with us.” 


not practicing,” he answered with some 
embarrassment. 
“Oh, of course,” said the Queen quickly. 
“T realize—you'’re a Communist.” 
Replied the official: “Practicing, Your 
Majesty, but not believing.” 


Soil & Soul 


Zionism was sparked largely by oldtime 
European social democrats who relegated 
religion to second or even no place at all. 
In Israel, Orthodox believers and a secu- 
larist government still live in uneasy 
truce. But among U.S, Jews, this division 
has been largely ignored. The majority of 
U.S. Jews accepted Zionism so enthusias- 
tically, mixing its political aims with their 
faith’s ritualized nostalgia for the lost 
homeland, that most Orthodox rabbis 
and lay religious leaders have made a 
place for themselves in Zionism. They 
usually did so in one of two organizations: 
the 100,000-member Mizrachi Organiza- 
tion of America (founded in 1911) and 
the 50,000-member Hapoel Hamizrachi 
of America (founded in 1921). Last week, 
in convention at Atlantic City, N.J., the 
two merged into a new group to be known 
as the American Religious Zionist Organi- 
zation, calling itself “the united religious 
voice of American Jewry.” 

The new body will be considerably less 
than that, but will be a potent force 
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among the 2,000,000 Orthodox Jews in 
the U.S.—not by weight of numbers but 
of influence; it claims to include in its 

| 150.000 membership a solid majority of 

| the U.S. Orthodox rabbinate, A.R.Z.O. 
will try to strengthen Jewish religious life 
in the U.S., is especially concerned with 
expanding Hebrew schools and training 
more Hebrew teachers. The organization 
will also raise money to support religious 
schools and settlements in Israel.* Elected 
president of the A.R.Z.O. was Russian- 
born Rabbi Isaac Stollman of Detroit's 
Mishkan Israel Synagogue, former nation- 
al vice president of Mizrachi. Said Honor- 
ary Co-chairman, Mordecai Kirshblum: 
“We represent the religious aspiration of 
Jewry to see in Israel not only a revival 
of the soil, but also of the soul.” 


Mystery Story 
When Dorothy L. Sayers wrote a piece 
last week under the title “The Great 
Mystery,” she had not returned to her 
old trade as a topnotch writer of mystery 
stories (Gaudy Night, Murder Must Ad- 
vertise, Busman’s Honeymoon). She was 
talking about the mystery of life after 
on4:¢ death, subject of a new London Sunday 
sitti ng Times series (among future contributors: 
Bertrand Russell, the Aga Khan). Al- 
ready noted as a translator of Dante 


on to of and an able amateur theologian, Angli- 
p can Author Sayers gave a cogent and 


striking version of one Christian view of 


the afterlife. 
the WO rid Heaven. “We must first rid our minds 


of every concept of time and space as we 
know them,” says Author Sayers. Time 
. and space are created entities, part of 
with E < O N O MAS | ER the universe that was made by God the 
way an author writes a book contain- 

ing its own time and space and people. 
The universe, like the world of the book, 
is only relatively real—true reality is the 
Maker. The souls of men are “capable 
of entering into the true Reality which 














He’s found a way within his means to bring his family 
substantial financial security including a monthly income 
when he retires. 


He is insured with ECONOMASTER... one of the lowest we call ‘Heaven’ or ‘the presence of God.’ 
net cost preferred-risk life insurance policies issued by a So that when we die, it is not as though 
major company, and consistently for 18 years, the characters and actions of the book 
one of the greatest insurance values available. were ‘continued in our next’ like a serial; 

it is as though they came out from the 
Unlike many preferred risk contracts, ECONOMASTER is book to partake of the real existence of 
written in amounts as low as $10,000. their author.” 


Believers understood this well in the 
Middle Ages, says Author Sayers. The 
“childishly literal” conception of Heaven 
and Hell as places in space and extensions 


For example, a young businessman of 30 can buy a $10,000 
ECONOMASTER for an annual premium of only $200.50. 

By allowing his dividends® to accumulate, he would have a yearly 
income for life beginning at 65 of $704.40—or a cash sum in time beaan “to creep out: of popular 
available of $9,449.00 compared to the $7,017.50 of premiums mythology soni the as of  Pretad 
he would have paid. And, throughout the 35 years his family people” after the Reformation and Ren- 
would be protected by $10,000 of insurance. aissance. Heaven means meeting the Re- 


Take advantage of the low cost policy that affords lifetime ality which is God, and for this, human 


coverage at its best ... ECONOMASTER. souls need special training to free the will 
and judgment from error and perversion, 


If the training is not completed in life, it 





Illustrations cerume Annual ory! based on present = must be finished after death; “that is 
experience and their continuance for the peri: shown, ie thy anv ; » >» eniri 
Termination Dividend is a projection based on current conditions. be hy any attempt to. hold the spirits 
Dividends and their continuance, cannot, of course, be guaranteed. earthbound’—by ‘calling them up’ at 


séances, or even by importunate and pos- 
sessive grief—is to do them wrong by 


General American Life ‘ delaying their entry into beatitude. But 


sooner or later, if beati is what we 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI © eatitude is Be 








* For other news of American-Israeli fund- 
raising, see NATIONAL AFFAIRS. 





One of the nation’s leading mutual legal reserve companies 
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Throughout the world, the hotels which have earned and 
deserve a reputation as “Truly great” have what is, today, a singular 
distinction. For behind the grandeur of every fine hotel —and 
the esteem with which it is regarded—lies the well-defined presence of an 
individuality —a character all its own and a reflection of the tone and 
tempo of the very city in which it is located. It is to preserve and enhance the character 


and the splendid individuality of a select number of this nation’s finest hotels 





that the Hotel Corporation of America now dedicates its efforts. 
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HOTEL ROOSEVELT THE MAYFLOWER wa . 
New York, N. Y. Washington, D. C. - i 
Located on smart Madison Avenue, A “Name of International = \ 
convenient to everywhere, directly Fame” in the heart of the ‘4 
connected to Grand Central Station, Nation's Capital. 
be 
HOTEL CLEVELAND 
Cleveland, Ohio 
In the heart of Cleveland, this 
distinguished hotel is directly i 
connected to Union Terminal. 4 3 
vif Bs 
EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL SOMERSET HOTEL uy } 
Chicago, Illinois Boston, Massachusetts 3 ’ 
Famous as a lakefront hotel. Con- In the quiet Back Bay section, f 
venient for business...yet a self-con- close to Boston's business dis- 
tained resort for your quiet pleasure. trict and historic sites. 


A. M. SONNABEND, President. 


a NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. C. CLEVELAND CHICAGO BOSTON 24 
et Hotel Roosevelt The Mayflower Hotel Cleveland Edgewater Beach Hotel Somerset Hotel on 
ye 4 


Bnstont Reservation Service... for immediate reservations ... without charge... ; 
at any of the above hotels or at cooperating Distinguished Hotels...call the hotel nearest you,, Sie 
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By air a little crating 
goes a long, long way 


Clipper Cargo flies Office Machines throughout 
the world—cuts weight, time and costs 


From ballpoint pens to electronic 
computers, makers of office equip- 
ment are constant users of Clipper* 
Cargo. Despite lighter packing and 
little or no crating in the case of 
heavier machines, Clipper Cargo can 
assure preferred, damageproof han- 
dling right down the line. And arrive 
weeks faster than by surface. 

Costly, troublesome delays are elim- 
inated when you'choose Clipper Cargo 





because all shipments move on a pre- 
determined schedule through Pan 
Am’s world-wide reservation system. 
Costs are not high 
Commodity rates are available in 
many cases. And Clipper Cargo elim- 
inates the “hidden costs’’ of surface 
shipping. For example, there are no 
“costs’”’ for extra-heavy packing, 
extra insurance because goods are in 
transit longer, extra cartage and port 
charges, or pilferage and breakage. 
For a Cost Analysis, without obli- 
gation—to see how you can profitably 
use Clipper Cargo for your shipping 
needs—call Pan American, your ship- 
ping agent or forwarders today. 
Send for free booklet 
For your personal copy of ‘‘There’s 
Profit in the Air with Clipper Cargo,” 
call your PAA District Sales Manager 
or write to: Pan American, P. O. 
Box 1790, New York 17, New York. 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat, Off 


PAN AMERICAN 


files more cargo overseas 
than any other airline 











truly want, we shall get it; for it is what 
God wants for us.” 

Hell. The dreadful possibility remains, 
though, that one’s wish for beatitude may 
be so weakened by self-indulgence that 
in the moment of death the soul may 
“shrink away from the presence of God.” 
If this happens, “we shall have what we 
have willed to have. We shall have to 
live forever with the sinful self that we 
have chosen; and this is called Hell. 

“God sends nobody to Hell; only a 
wicked ignorance can suggest that He 
would do to us the very thing He died 
to save us from. But He has so made us 
that what in the end we choose . . . we 
shall have. If we enter the state called 





AUTHOR SAYERS 
Hell is a matter of choice. 


Hell, it is because we have willed to do so 
. . » So the Lady Julian said that in her 
visions she ‘saw no Hell but sin’ and 
St. Catherine of Genoa said that the fire 
of the torment was the light of God as 
experienced by those who reject it.” 


Evolution Again 

For a long time it looked as if the bat- 
tle against evolution was about over, but 
last week a Baptist preacher eagerly 
waded into a new skirmish. Dr. Wallie 
Amos Criswell, strong-talking pastor of 
the world’s largest Baptist church—First 
Baptist of Dallas—launched a series of 
sermons to expose the “hoax” of evolution. 
A staunch segregationist and isolationist 
well as an anti-evolutionist, Pastor 
Criswell was disturbed by recent scientific 
talk about “missing links’ (Tre, Dec. 
31). “It’s ridiculous. It’s almost funny,” 
he cried. “What they are trying to tell us 
is that everything developed from some 
primordial form, from green scum... A 
man, no matter where you find him in 
geological age, is a man, and a beast is a 
beast, and a coral in an ocean bed is still 
a coral. . . And there is not one scientific 
fact to disprove this.” 


as 
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Sensible new approach 


to weight 


You eat the foods you like 





Cut down instead 
of cutting out 


Sugar is a basic element in this modern 
concept for these important reasons: 


1. Sugar helps to keep your appetite 


satisfied on less food. 


2. By making your diet interesting, sugar 


can help you to stay on it. 


3. Ounce for ounce, no other food supplies energy 
so fast, with so few calories. So sugar helps 
overcome a lack of energy while you are dieting. 


Recent findings about dieting are con- 
firming what a lot of people, all the 
way along, have thought was just good 
common sense. 


Don’t turn your normal eating hab- 
its upside down, say these findings. 
Don’t involve yourself in bizarre, 
“wonder” diets that are in conflict 
with sound nutritional principles. 


Go ahead and eat the good things 
you have been accustomed to having 
on your table, Cut the portions down, 
but don’t cut them out. 


This is especially reassuring to those 
people who have been wanting to lose 
weight but who have been suspicious 
of the artificial “fads’’ which, these 
days, come at them from all directions. 

For example, now it is known there 
isn’t a basic dieting reason in the 
world why any normal, healthy person 
should have to use artificial, imitation 
sweeteners instead of the natural 
sweetener, sugar. 


Sugar Now the Big News in Dieting 
But far more important than that, 
scientists now recognize that sugar can 
be of positive help to you in actually 
taking off weight. 

At first blush, this may strike you 
as incongruous, particularly if you 
have been exposed to many of the 
weird, “one-sided” diets that have been 
springing up lately. 

However, the truth is that there are 
fundamental scientific reasons estab- 
lishing not only the importance of 
sugar in the daily diet, but also the 
“how’s” and “why’s”’ of its effective- 
ness in controlling weight. 

It’sa scientific fact, for instance, that 
sugar satisfies the appetite faster than 
any other food. Your own experience 
will tell you that if you eat or drink 
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control 


18 CALORIES! 


Surprise you that there are only 18 calories in a 


something that contains sugar shortly 
before a meal, it is much easier to be 
satisfied with less food. Thus, sugar 
makes it possible for you to experience 
a fuller satisfaction from smaller por- 
tions than you might from a much 
larger meal which contained no sugar. 


Sugar Helps Control Weight Naturally 


Of course, no dieting program is any 
good unless you stay on it long enough 
for it to be effective. One of the big 
troubles is that people become bored 
with dieting and stop before they 
should. 


So here is another area in which 
sugar has been demonstrated to be of 
real assistance . . . Sugar, and foods 
and beverages made with sugar, are 
generally “‘interesting’’ to the taste. 
They help you to stay interested in 
your weight-control program. And re- 
member, if you use sugar in a bal- 
anced diet, you can keep right on eat- 
ing the same foods that you like and 
have eaten all your life. 


Another reason you often hear from 
people who haven't been able to make 
a diet “‘stick”’ is the fact that they get 
tired too easily—lack energy and the 
zest for living. This is where sugar 
really shines. It’s the quickest source 
of food energy there is. 


Out of the 1400 to 1800 calories a 
day your reducing diet will probably 
permit, a teaspoonful of sugar repre- 
sents only 18. Even 10 teaspoonfuls 
will only be 180 calories. And yet, 
that sugar will be converted into en- 
ergy by your body faster than any 
other food you eat. 


Three-Year Test 
Confirms New Findings 


Sugar can help you eat less, make it 
more pleasure for you to do it and 





aspoonful of sugar? (Some people we 
ssed as high as 600 


Every 7% 


you'll normally use up as 


calories as you get in 
oonful of sugar 


give you energy while you need it. In 
a nutshell, this is why the modern 
trend in diet thinking by knowing 
people is toward a natural way to lose 
weight by using sugar to help cut down, 


Proof of it all comes from a leading 
University in cooperation with the 
dietary department of one of America’s 
foremost teaching hospitals. Ina 
study of the dietary experiences of 
more than 300 overweight people, they 
found that people who gave up sugar en- 
tirely and used artificial sweeteners lost 
no more weight than those who used 
sugar regularly in their diets. 


Which may seem like a stand-off 
except for one important thing— most 
of the people who tried the artificial 
sweeteners just couldn't learn to like 
them even after three years of use. 

We really don’t have to remind you 
..- you like sugar. But isn’t it nice to 
know, from the scientists, that you 
haven’t been wrong about it! 





“THE SCIENTIFIC NIBBLE” 


Write for your FREE COPY 
of this helpful booklet 


If you plan to lose weight, 
first consult your physician. 
Meanwhile, send for this ac- 
tual dieting program based on 
the sensible new approach to 
weight control. Complete 
menus for every day of the 
week. Valuable nutritional 
, and dieting information. Your 
\} copy will be sent to you free of 
\ cost. Address: Sugar Informa- 
li tion, Inc., New York 5, New 
York. 


SUGAR INFORMATION, INC. 
NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 


AML statements in this message apply to both cane and beet sugar. 
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Fun & Games 

Ever since it became the latest thing in 
the U.S. parlor, TV has exploited the par- 
lor game. Today the old pastime and its 
giveaway variants are as numerous, -pop- 
ular and deeply entrenched as any kind of 
TV entertainment. Tuesday alone brings 
no fewer than 13 such shows in twelve 
hours. Sponsors like them because they 
are cheap (about half the price of some 
of the major dramatic shows), while par- 
adoxically audiences goggle at their lar- 
gesse. But for most viewers what glitters 
most brightly in these shows is not gold 
but entertainment. 

The pace-setter is the best proof that, 
even in giveaway shows, money isn't ev- 
erything. The $64,000 Question has given 
away more than $1,000,000 in 19 months, 
but its appeal to the home viewer (who 
can win nothing) lies in vicarious thrills as 
he identifies himself with the contestant: 
the sweat on the brow, the dry mouth, the 
nuances of indecision, defeat, embarrass- 
ment or glorious triumph. The trade calls 
it the “Open Pore School” of TV. 

Question’s imitators have found that 
they cannot win the viewer merely by 
raising the ante. Big Surprise offers a 
whopping $100,000, but instead of jack- 
pot-sized ratings the show has earned a 
$103,000 lawsuit by a nightclub dancer 
who claims that she was mulcted of a top 
prize in a frame-up. Break the $250,000 
Bank noisily boasts “the biggest money 
prize in TV history,” but it breaks no 
rating records. In a frenzied effort to 
boost their ratings, some shows hire big 
names to win money they hardly need; 
e.g., Harry James and Betty Grable 
dropped in last week on Do You Trust 
Your Wife?, which up to now has been 
relying on more commonplace perform- 
ances, such as a man who plays gorilla 
parts for the movies (see cut), 

Cabbage to Croppers. Among the 
newest parlor games: 

Giant Step, CBS's kiddy giveaway, is 
making a big stir, To parents’ dismay, it 
appeals to the cupidity of bright mop- 
pets and teen-agers under 17 by offering 
such goodies as model trains, cameras, 
microscopes and college educations. The 
show awarded eleven-year-old Joe Kick- 
lighter a four-year scholarship to Harvard 
and a junket abroad for knowing the an- 
swers to questions about the political af- 
filiations of several U.S. Presidents. 

Treasure Hunt (ABC), which repre- 
sents ABC’s token show of strength in the 
quiz sweepstakes, offers as much as $25,- 
ooo to winners, as little as a head of cab- 
bage to croppers. It requires no special 
skills or knowledge, but is a harmless 
game of chance, in which the contestant 
chooses among 50 pirate chests for the 
hidden treasure-trove. 

Twenty-One (NBC) is a spirited new- 
comer patterned after the sturdy gam- 
bling game of blackjack. M.C. Jack Barry 
stuffs a camera right into the separated 
soundproof rooms of two contestants, who 
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Jack Zwillinger 
“TWENTY-ONE” 


Jay Seymour—Gary Wagner Associates 
“TREASURE Hunt” 
Most of what glitters is old. 


are assigned a category. Each can win 
from one to eleven points for every cor- 
rect answer (the higher the number cho- 
sen, the harder the question). The con- 
testant who gets 21 points or nearest to 
it, receives $500 or more for each point 
by which he tops his opponent. The win- 
ner can then go on against new opponents, 
and title to thousands of dollars changes 
hands. Among the show’s pleasanter con- 
tenders armed with irrelevancies is Co- 
lumbia University Teacher Charles Van 
Doren, 30, of the literary Van Dorens, 
who finished his eighth appearance last 
week with a stake in the game of $46,500. 

To Tell the Truth (CBS) is distin- 
guished less by its prim or pretty panel- 
ists (John Cameron Swayze, Polly Ber- 
gen et al.) than by its striking ability to 
produce three guests each week, all pur- 
porting to be the same person, It’s the 
panel's job to select the one “honest man” 
by cross-examination, The idea is not new, 
but T7ruth’s producers have made it ef- 
fective entertainment, Last week Truth 
brought on a real professional wrestler, 
Jackie Gleason’s receptionist and two im- 
personators of each. The panel picked the 
receptionist, its first unanimous correct 
guess out of ten in the show’s five weeks. 

To all too few parlor gamesters, the 
quiz is incidental to the fun, The daddy 
of this vanishing minority is Groucho 
Marx, whose You Bet Your Life is cele- 
brating its tenth year on the air (seventh 
on TV) and still ranks up near the top. 
Groucho says the big handout shows “will 
last as long as the Treasury prints money,” 
dismisses them with a sneer. “If I wanna 
see people give away money, I go to the 
bank.” The most any contestant has got 
out of him was $5,000, he recalls, and the 
woman who won it “married a marine 
who stole the money, blackened her eyes 
and left her after ten days.” 

The freshest addition to TV’s fun and 
games was contributed last week by Man- 
hattan’s independent WOR. With the co- 
operation of the American Contract 
Bridge League and the Association of 
American Playing Card Manufacturers, 
WOR turned its cameras on a crowded 
midtown hotel room and presented a one- 
hour excerpt of the finals of the 
world contract-bridge championships (see 
Sport). The show had flaws, most of 
them easily correctable, and it was strict- 
ly for bridge fans. But there are at least 
35 million of them in the U.S.—more than 
enough to guarantee TV a fat and loyal 
audience should it decide to add bridge 
to its regularly scheduled repertory. 


Kudos & Choler 


Oedipus the King has stood well the 
test of 2,400 years, of almost every spoken 
tongue, of a multitude of translators, inter- 
preters and tamperers. When it appeared 
on TV last week, the test was strictly of 
TV. Was the narrow, circumscribed cath- 
ode world of 17 or 21 inches up to the big 
challenge of one of the most compelling 
and most perfect of plays? The answer, 
delivered lovingly by Omnibus, over ABC, 
was yes. In an uninterrupted hour and 
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five minutes of clean-plucked verse and 
smoothly paced action, Producer Robert 
Saudek and Director Alan Schneider dem- 
onstrated that television can carry art 
into the living room and be at home there 
without touching forelock or shuffling 
in embarrassment. Drama Critic Walter 
Kerr condensed the Dudley Fitts-Robert 
Fitzgerald translation without wounding 
it. The cast was competent at worst, and 
particularly fortunate in having Robert 
Goodier as Creon. And as should be, the 
hero was Oedipus. Canada’s young (27) 
Christopher Plummer was a kingly king— 
handsome in bearing, condescending in 
modesty, impetuous in anger, regal even in 
his sudden descent to the living death 


viewers. The solution; Sullivan cut Elvis 
in half; i.e., his cameras televised Presley 
exclusively above the belt, so that only 
the shrill of studio fans signaled the action 
below. Sullivan won a Trendex rating of 
46.2, his highest yet. For Presley-haters 
there was little comfort but the wishful 
hope that by showing no pelvis, Sullivan 
had started a trend that would lead to 
showing no Elvis. 





Original dramatic ideas come so rarely 
to TV that they deserve better treatment 
than The Ninth Day got from Playwrights 
Dorothy and Howard Baker last week on 
Playhouse 90. For more than half its 





Roy Stevens 


Creon WatcHes As Oeprpus Bips FAREWELL To His DAUGHTERS 
After 2,400 years, success in a new world. 


decreed for the man who slew his father, 
lay with his mother and could no more 
than any other mortal “make the gods do 
more than the gods will.” Through TV, 
perhaps millions were able for the first 
time to see and hear the people of Thebes 
bid farewell to their fallen, blinded king 
with Sophocles’ final lament: 


Let every man in mankina’s frailty, 

Consider his last day, and let none 

Presume on his good fortune until 
he find 

Life, at his death, a memory with- 
out pain. 


Ed Sullivan faced a problem in plan- 
ning last week’s show, but he made a 
decision worthy of Solomon. The prob- 
lem: Trendex was to take its monthly 
rating, and that called for an appearance 
by TV's tested rating tonic, Elvis (“The 
Pelvis’) Presley. Yet Presley’s pelvis- 
wagging in his last appearance on the Sulli- 
van Show had raised a how] from many 
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length, the play was up to the idea. Sev- 
enteen years after a nuclear holocaust, 
the last hope of propagating the race lies 
in the only two teen-agers of eight survi- 
vors on a California hilltop. After bicker- 
ing through childhood like brother and 
sister, the boy (John Kerr) and the girl 
(surprisingly well played by Piper Laurie) 
are pressed, balking and shying, into mar- 
riage. The wedding preparations and the 
reluctant, ingenuous courtship are imagi- 
natively scripted. Sample: 

Woman; Is everything clear? Is there 
anything you don’t understand? 

Girl: Babies. 

Woman; But we've been all over that. 

Girl: Oh, I know where they come from 
and how and all that, but what do they 
look like? I’ve never seen a baby. 

But the Bakers’ play proves half-baked. 
Once they get their heroine pregnant, they 
shatter credulity by pulling and tugging 
to make the crisis of mankind’s survival 
conform to nice-nelly conventionality, sen- 
timental clichés and the eternal TVerity 
of the upbeat ending. 





What Marconi Wrought 


Last November station KFDA’s Art Holt 
of Amarillo, Texas set a world’s nonstop 
endurance record for disk jockeys: six 
days and six nights. Last week Disk Jockey 
Ray Briem, 26, of Salt Lake City’s KLUB, 
putting on LPs for trips to the bathroom 
and catnaps, spun, gabbed and wheezed his 
way to a new record: six days, six nights 
and six hours. 


Program Preview 
For the week starting Thursday, Jan. 
17. Times are E.S.T., subject to chang 





TELEVISION 


Playhouse 90 (Thurs. 9:30 p.m., CBS). 
So Soon to Die, with Richard Basehart 
as an unemployed actor hired to murder 
wealthy Anne Bancroft. 

Person to Person (Fri. 10:30 p.m., 
CBS). Edward R. Murrow visits Jackie 
Robinson, Bill Cullen. 

Saturday Color Carnival (Sat. 9 p.m., 
NBC). Jerry Lewis’ first solo TV show. 

Ernie Kovacs Show (Sat. 10 p.m., 
NBC), The cigar-chomping comedian in 
pantomime comedy sketches. 

Outlook (Sun. 3 p.m., NBC). Chet 
Huntley with film and comment on cur- 
rent affairs. Subjects: George Kennan on 
disarmament; life in occupied Gaza. 

Wide Wide World (Sun. 4 p.m., NBC), 
“American Riches,” with Duke Ellington 
and his orchestra; Artist Thomas Hart 
Benton; a visit with Eisenhower’s boy- 
hood chums in Abilene. 

Odyssey (Sun. 4 p.m., CBS). “Buried 
Treasure—4o Fathoms Deep,” an explora- 
tion of sunken Spanish galleons off the 
Florida Keys. 

Air Power (Sun. 6:30 p.m., CBS). 
“Conquest of the Air,” how the Eighth 
Air Force broke the back of the Nazi 
Luftwaffe. 

Omnibus (Sun. 9 p.m., ABC). “Lee at 
Gettysburg,” the story of the decisive 
battle of the Civil War and the three 
leading Southern generals involved, di- 
rected by Delbert Mann. 

Eisenhower's Second Inauguration 
(Mon, 11 a.m., NBC, ABC; 11:30 a.m., 
CBS). Chief Justice Earl Warren admin- 
isters the oath; after the inaugural ad- 
dress, Ike reviews parade to the White 
House. At night (11:15 p.m., CBS; 11:30 
p.m., NBC), Eisenhowers and Nixons 
visit Washington’s four Inaugural Balls. 

Studio One (Mon. 10 p.m., CBS). The 
Five-Dollar Bill, with Hume Cronyn and 
Jessica Tandy as sorely tried parents of 
a rebellious young boy. 


Raovio 


MetropolitanOpera (Sat.2p.m.,ABC). 
Offenbach’s La Périchole, with Patrice 
Munsel, Theodor Uppman, Cyril Ritchard, 

Philadelphia Orchestra (Sat. 9:05 p.m., 
CBS). Conductor: Eugene Ormandy. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 2:30 
p.m., CBS). Conductor: Leonard Bern- 
stein. Soloist: Violinist Isaac Stern play- 
ing Prokofiev's Second Concerto. 

Biographies in Sound (Tues. 9:05 p.m., 
NBC). Thornton Wilder. 
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Carthage 

Any well-mannered kibitzer knows 
enough to button his lips as he leers over 
a bridge player’s shoulder—especially if 
the world championship is at stake. So 
the crowd that crammed a room of Man- 
hattan’s Biltmore Hotel last week to 
watch Italy’s best take on a team of six of 
the best U.S. players was a little surprised 
when it was urged to break all the un- 
written rules. “Hiss when you want to,” 
said the master of ceremonies. “Cheer or 
boo or shout. The players can’t hear you.” 

The players were comfortably quaran- 
tined behind soundproof glass walls so 
they would not be disturbed by crowd 
noise, the monologue of a commentator 
who mapped the play on a long board, 
and the scurrying of the technicians who 
were there to immortalize the contest as 
the first televised bridge tournament. 

The kibitzers hardly availed themselves 





of the opportunities to sound off, for , 


it was a glum spectacle to U.S. fans. 
Matched against such great U.S. experts 
as Charles Goren, William Seamon, Mrs. 
Helen Sobel, the Italians played as if 
they were invading Carthage. Their team 
(a Roman magistrate and a utilities’ ex- 
ecutive, a Naples former professor of 
literature, a publicist, a banker and an 
engineer) staged an astonishing show of 
informative bidding. Their inspired leads 
were clairvoyant. Some of the tricks in 
their book even had Bridge Writer Goren 
wagging his head. A typical hand on which 
bad luck and poor judgment cost the 
U.S. a net 1,530 points 
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st dealer. 
North-South vulnerable. 





Playing the North-South positions, the 
U.S. team bid to the correct contract, six 
diamonds, but in a manner that left South 
to play the hand. Italy’s Piero Forquet, 
West, opened with the three of hearts, 
and his partner, Guglielmo Siniscalco, 
took the trick with the ace, returned a 
heart lead, the only play that could stop 
the small slam. West trumped, and the 
U.S. was down one. 

When Italy took over the bids went: 


East South West North 
Pass 19 4h 40 
Pass 50 Pass 60 


Thus the Italians arranged to play from 
North, the more advantageous position. 
East led the ace of hearts, but failed to 
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Tommy Weber 


Wortp CHAMPIONSHIP BripGe Matcu & Spectators’ Boarp 
Slam in the heort 


read West’s three as a singleton, and 
shifted to the jack of clubs. North took 
the trick and went on to run out the slam. 

The last of 224 hands played out in 
a week saw the U.S. gain a few paltry 
points. But it was far too late. The Ital- 
ians, who had beaten the best in 16 Euro- 
pean countries in order to meet the U.S. 
in the finals, were the world champions by 
a devastating score: 10,150 points. 


Tribal Rite 


Playing a qualifying round on the rug- 
ged, wind-whipped links at Pebble Beach 
Calif.. a nervous young Nevada golf pro 
named Tony Lema tried too hard to re- 
cover from a bad lie, took a prodigious 


Bill Young 
ParTNERS Hope & SouCHAK 
Ham on toast. 


swing—and disappeared. He had fallen off 
an 18-ft. cliff. No one seemed surprised. 
This was the 16th annual performance of 
the West Coast tribal rite—complete 
with fairway high jinks and off-course 
bottle belting—known as the Bing Crosby 
National Pro-Amateur Golf Champion- 
ship. Lema’s leap was just the kind of 
accidental clowning that the crowd had 
come to see. 

Round of Parties. The best golfers in 
the U.S. had scrambled for invitations to 
“the Crosby.” 
ners from a list of blue-ribbon amateurs 
that boasted corporation 
presidents, politicians, even retired Gen- 
eral of the Army Omar Bradley. “One of 
the greatest Americans of all time,” said 
the announcer as he introduced Bradley 
to the crowd. “You don’t expect me to 
hit the ball after that, do you?” asked 
the general. The routine was the same for 
all players. Daytime: a round on the 
lovely, exclusive course at Cypress Point, 
a crack at the demanding layout of the 
Monterey Peninsula Country Club, and 
then, for the pairs with the 40 best 36- 
hole scores, a playoff at Pebble Beach. 
Evening: a round of the parties that 
brightened every clubhouse and properly 
stocked private home from Carmel to 
Cannery Row. 

Sponsor Crosby was busy making a 
movie, and. pleading lack of practice, did 
not play in his own tournament. In his 
place, Comedian Bob Hope 
hammed up the job of host, and got the 
tournament off to a relaxed start from 
which, as usual, it never recovered. When 
Orchestra Leader Phil Harris outdrove 
him, Hope glowered at his red-capped 
red-socked opponent and tried some free- 
style gamesmanship. “You've turned sober 
on me,” he accused Harris darkly. 

Road to Morocco. In spite of all the 
trimmings and the press of the unreg- 
imented crowd, most of the contestants 
turned in some flashy golf. Hope, teamed 
with burly Pro Mike Souchak, couldn’t 
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| and his buddies 


hit his hat and got lost in Cypress Point's 
tricky sand traps (on one hole a photog- 
rapher ground his golf ball into the sand 
to make things a little tougher for picture 
purposes ). He and Souchak failed to qual- 
ify for the final round. “I’m going snow- 
blind from sand,” said Hope. “This is like 
The Road to Morocco.” 

By the time Open Champion Cary 
Middlecoff and San Francisco Hotelman 
Ed Crowley finished with 187, to set a 
tournament record and win the team 
title, golfers and gallery alike were too 
relaxed to care much that Florida's Jay 
Hebert had won the individual pro prize 
of $2,500—though it was a pleasant excuse 
for raising a glass in one last toast. 


Feed It to the Big Man 


In the stands, the Texas A. & M. cadets 
bellowed in delighted astonishment. Down 
on the basketball floor their hopped-up 
team was running the lanky legs off South- 
ern Methodist and an upset seemed in 
the making. S.M.U. was the solid favorite 
on the strength of its 11-1 record and its 
4th-place ranking in the nation. 


The hustling Aggies had one obvious 


goal: stop S.M.U.’s big (6 ft. 8 in., 225 
Ibs. ), high-scoring Jim Krebs. They surged 
about the outsized center like a pack of 
frantic terriers to seal him off from team- 
mates’ passes. But at half time, S.M.U. 
Coach E. O. (“Doc’’) Hayes deftly changed 
offense, told his players to shoot from the 
outside to force the Aggie defense away 
from Krebs and then, “when Jim is free, 
feed it to the big man.” 

The strategy worked. Early in the sec- 
ond half, with some elbow room for his 
long, gangling arms, Big Jim stuffed in five 
quick baskets, ended the evening with the 
heavy bag of 30 points, nearly half of 
S.M.U.’s winning total, 62 to A. & M.’s 
53. Four days later, still stuffing baskets, 
Krebs led S.M.U. to a 79-63 victory 
over Texas Christian. 

Krebs is the chief reason S.M.U. is the 
hottest basketball team the region has 
had in years, and S.M.U.’s hot record is 
the chief reason that the football-happy 
Southwest is taking a new look at the up- 
start sport of basketball. All around the 
conference, new field houses are bulging 
with fans of what many football coaches 
airily dismiss as “that round-ball game.” 
Tangible proof of the new tradition at 
S.M.U. is the $2,250,000 field house off 
Mockingbird Lane completed this season. 
“We're not going to convert any dyed-in- 
the-wool football fans,” explains Coach 
Hayes. “We're going to have to make our 
own fans. And we're starting.” 

Until he found a good big man eager to 
learn, Doc Hayes turned out second-rate 
teams in the Southwest Conference. Then 
Hayes spotted Krebs in a high-school all- 
star game, soon persuaded him and two 
other high-school stars from the St. Louis 
area to accept scholarships at S.M.U. by 
glowingly describing the rewards of build- 
ing a winning tradition. Since then Krebs 
have built tradition at 
a rapid clip. They won the Southwest Con- 
ference championship as sophomores and 
juniors, last year fought to the semifinals 








S.M.U.’s Kress 
Well-fed. 


of the N.C.A.A. tournament before losing 
to top-ranked San Francisco. 

This year, with Krebs improving in every 
game, S.M.U. looks better than ever using 
an attack that is deceptively simple: break 
fast and feed the ball to Krebs. “A lot 
of clubs run plays off the pivot man,” 
explains Hayes frankly. “We don’t. If we 
can get the ball to him and he can score 
the green light is on.” 


Scoreboard 

Q Australia’s Murray Rose, the 17-year 
old, flipper-footed food faddist who trains 
on seaweed jelly and experiments with 
hypnotism, churned 440 yds. at the New 
South Wales swimming championships in 
a world record 4:27.1, passed the 400- 
meter mark on the way in a world record 
4:25.9. When he caught his breath, Rose 
announced that he would visit the U.S. in 
the spring “to look around some universi- 
ties,”’ but admitted that Yale's ubiquitous 
swimming coach, Bob Kiphuth, had al- 
ready all but sold him on the beauties of 
New Haven. 

@ Chicago’s shotgun-toting Mrs. Carola 
Mandel added up her year’s bag of clay 
birds on both skeet and trap ranges, dis- 
covered that she is the first woman ever 
to whip all competitors, male and female 
in competitive averages. Mrs. Mandel’s 
scattergun accounted for three world rec- 
ords, including an average of 99.6 for 
1,000 targets. 

@ A driving rain washed the front-runners 
right out of the money in the final round 
of the Los Angeles Open golf tournament. 
But former P.G.A. Champion Doug Ford 
splashed out of the pack with a 280-stroke 
total to edge Florida’s Jay Hebert away 
from the $7,000 first prize by a stroke. 
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WAVE 





Assis Chateaubriand, 


CHATEAUBRIAND LORDE DA IMPRE? 






Brazilian publisher; art 





collector of world-wide fame 





Aristocrat of the Fourth Estate... 


Ithough his fellow Brazilians differ in the virtues 
they ascribe to him... imperious, dynamic, brilliant 
and stately, 64-year-old Francisco de Assis Chateaubriand 
Bandeira de Mello is known to all simply.as “Chatto”. 
To call him a publisher is a gross understatement. He 
rules an ever-expanding empire of 31 dailies, 5 magazines, 
23 radio stations, 3 TV stations. As a journalist, he 
matches his most gifted top reporters. He is a financial 
wizard. He is one of the last of the 
great art collectors in the grand 
manner. He founded a_ unique 
museum in Sao Paolo. Financing 
it was not difficult. Chato talked 
the wealthy Brazilians into donating 
their most illustrious paintings. 


He often sleeps only 3 hours a night, yet he seems 
eternally jet-propelled. Between times, he has founded 
100 child-care centers. His passion: Educate the people - 
in progress, arts and in democracy. Four months a year, 
he lives in Rio or Sao Paolo. Four months he roams 
around in Brazil’s vast hinterland. The rest of the 
year, he tours the capitals of the world, adding to his 
art treasures, managing his wide variety of interests. 
Of course, he flies. Of course, 
he flies KLM. KLM maintains its 
global service at peak efficiency - 
fast, to suit a human dynamo; 
comfortable, to earn the praise 
of a connoisseur. Chato approves 
of KLM. 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 





All over the world people of sound judgment fly KLM 
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EDUCATION 
The Malady 


One of the gravest weaknesses of U.S. 
education was bluntly pointed out by 
Dean William C. Warren of the Columbia 
University School of Law in his annual 
report. While the art of writing, said Dean 
Warren, “is indispensable to the achieve- 
ment of distinction in the [legal] profes- 
sion... the inability of college graduates 
who come to us to read and write is a 
malady of epidemic proportions.” But one 
question remains; What will be an effec- 
tive cure? 

“As a practical matter,” said the dean, 
“it would place an intolerable burden upon 
an instructor who must at semester’s end 
read and grade from 275 to 600 examina- 
tion books to require that he mark the 
misspellings, the solecisms, and the abuse 
of language, and undertake to explain to 
the errant the proper usage.” A course in 
remedial writing would not be feasible 
either. Warren’s recommendation: that the 
colleges give each prospective law student 
an examination in expository writing at 
the end of his junior year to see if he 
needs extra work. Passing a second test 
would become a part of the law school’s 
regular requirements for admission. “It is 
perhaps too much to hope that by this 
measure the apparently moribund study 
of English grammar will be revitalized in 
secondary schools. We can at least expect 
that the literature of the law will eventu- 
ally be the better for-it.” 





The Recalcitrant Librarian 
Of all the U.S. citizens who have re- 
fused to tell congressional committees 
about their possible past Communist ac- 
tivities, few have stirred quite such a 
flurry of controversy as Mrs. Mary 
Knowles, 46. The Knowles case began in 
1953 when FBI Counterspy Herbert Phil- 


: Associated Press 
WItness KNOWLES 
Instead of an answer, a conviction. 
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Herold V. Lyle 


Stupents & TEACHER AT Kansas STATE PENITENTIARY 
Instead of jobs they can pull, jobs they can get. 


brick charged that she and her husband 
had once been employed by Boston's 
Communist-front Samuel Adams School. 
When a Senate Internal Security sub- 
committee questioned her about her past, 
Mary Knowles ducked behind the Fifth 
Amendment. Though the Senate took no 
action against her at the time, the Nor- 
wood, Mass. library fired her from the job 
she then held as branch librarian. 

She quickly landed on her feet again. 
But no sooner had she taken over her new 
job as librarian of the William Jeanes 
Memorial Library, owned by the Quaker 
monthly meeting of Plymouth Meeting, 
Pa., than she kicked up another uproar 
by refusing to take the Pennsylvania state 
loyalty oath. Though she was not legally 
required to take it, there were storms of 
protest, but her employers decided to 
keep her on. Then the Fund for the Re- 
public rushed in and offered the meeting 
$5,000 for its “courageous and effective 
defense of democratic principles.” That 
put the case of Mary Knowles back in 
the headlines, and reawakened the Sen- 
ate’s interest in her. 

In July and September of 1955 the In- 
ternal Security subcommittee called her 
in for more questioning. With advice of 
counsel, Mary Knowles invoked the First 
Amendment, refused to answer such ques- 
tions as: “Did you, or do you, know Her- 
bert Philbrick?” on the further grounds 
that they pried into her private thoughts 
and were meant. not to elicit pertinent 
information, but only to humiliate her. 
Last fall Mary Knowles was indicted for 
contempt of Congress. 

Last week, having waived a jury trial, 
Librarian Knowles appeared in the court 
of Federal Judge Ross Rizley, sitting in 
Washington, D.C., for a one-day session 
in which she did not take the stand, The 
judge’s decision: since the Senate sub- 
committee was performing its legal duty 
in seeking information on Communist in- 
filtration, the witness had no right to 
withhold such information or to invoke 
the First Amendment. Found guilty on 
32 out of 58 counts, Mary Knowles now 
faces a maximum possible sentence of a 
year in jail and a $1,000 fine, 


Something to Hope For 


During his first weeks on his new job, 
one question kept haunting Herbert Gra- 
gert, 34: Why had he ever left his pleasant 
position as school superintendent of Lang- 
don, Kans. to take on such a strange 
assignment? Last June Warden Arthur 
Hoffman of Kansas State Penitentiary had 
persuaded him to take over the prison’s 
faltering school for inmates; but there 
was no staff and the only facilities ava 
able were two small reoms in a storage 
area. Then one day Gragert suddenly 
realized that his project was a success. 
“You see that man over there?” a prisoner 
asked him, pointing to one of Gragert’s 
model students. “He was a member of 
Murder, Inc., and they threw the book at 
him in Kansas City. Now look at him. 
You've got it made.” 

Though many U.S. prisons have edu- 
cational programs, probably none has met 
with more enthusiasm than the school at 
Kansas State Penitentiary. At first, the 
men looked at Gragert with deep sus- 
picion. But with only one civilian assistant 
to help him, Gragert managed to find 25 
inmates willing and able to serve on his 
faculty. Though their crimes ranged from 
theft to murder and only one had ever 
taught before, the professors quickly took 
hold. Gradually, Gragert’s campus spread 
to 18 rooms, his enrollment to 284. By 
last week one out of every five prisoners 
was getting an education. 

The school teaches everything from 
elementary reading and high-school math 
to such vocational subjects as typing and 
radio repair, Some students are practically 
illiterate; one lifer is a high-school gradu- 
ate who wants a “refresher”; at least 
three have IQs of around 140. Some are 
so eager that they come to class after 
working at regular prison jobs from mid- 
night to 8 a.m. No matter who they are, 
Gragert refuses to coddle them. He has 
set his standards so high that a diploma 
from the school will be recognized as the 
equivalent of one from any accredited 
Kansas high school. “The men must work 
for their grades,” says he. “We have 
already flunked a few. We are not going 
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Find out how MONY's New *50 “Deductible” Family Hospital Policy 
can provide economical protection for your family! 


Chances are a big, unexpected hospital bill would dig 
into your bank account or savings bonds, perhaps wipe 
out years of careful planning. Now MONY'’s new 
“Deductible” 
who qualify meet many hospital bills that might well 
be ruinous to the family budget. 


Family Hospital Policy can help those 


And this valuable protection for you and your family 
is budget-priced as well. That’s because of the deductible 
feature—designed to keep the premiums down, within 
reach of even the young family man, 
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In principle, it’s much the same as your deductible 
automobile collision insurance, wherein you pay for the 
dented fender and your insurance helps take care of the 
big smashup. By deducting the first $50 and eliminating 
the high cost of handling many small claims, MONY is 
able to provide coverage to help pay many of the bigger 
bills at an attractively low premium rate. 

We'd like you to have our booklet which describes in 
more detail this modern policy and the variety of cover- 
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ages it can provide. No obligation, of course 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY FOR YOUR FREE COPY, 


Mutual Of New York, Dept. T-17 
Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, New York 


I would like a copy of your free booklet de- 
scribing the $50 “*Deductible” Family 
Hospital Policy 
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If you need 
electrical work 

you need a 

NECA 
Qualified Contractor 


Good lighting demands good wiring — whether you're lighting a home... 
a factory...or a shopping center. And that means more than just good 
materials, professionally installed; it means wiring that’s planned for 
the future. 


That’s why good lighting plans often start with a NECA electrical con- 
tractor. His experience and know how, properly utilized during the planning 
stage, help insure maximum efficiency of both the lighting and the wiring 
it feeds on. And help avoid early obsolescence of both. 


For sound counsel on electrical work of any kind, you can always rely on 
a NECA qualified electrical contractor. NECA stands for National Elec- 
trical Contractors Association—a nationwide organization of career con- 
tractors, who employ only the most skilled of technicians and back their 
work with a written guarantee. 


This seal is your assur- 
ance of electrical work 
and materials at their 
best —at lowest possible 
cost —backed by a writ- 
ten guarantee. 





NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION, 610 RING BUILDING, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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to make a snap out of this or let it be 
something to fill in time.” 

As a result of the program, the once- 
neglected prison library now circulates 
up to 500 books a week. But the most 
important of its accomplishments is the 
change it has brought about in the atti- 
tude of the prisoners. Among those it 
has helped: 

@ A two-time escapee who suffered from 
an obsession that no one would ever trust 
him. Now a teacher of Spanish, he has 
apparently abandoned his plans of escape. 
@ A prisoner who was so depressed that 
he once tried to commit suicide began 
teaching mathematics, proved such a suc- 
cess that he is now also happily teaching 
physics. 

@A 28-year-old, out of prison only 18 
months since he was 15, not only teaches 
illiterates but laces his instruction with 
comments on the folly of crime. 

@ A young man once on the FBI's most- 
wanted list, and described as vicious, de- 
praved and hopeless, has at last settled 
down and is one of the most satisfactory 
students in the eighth grade. 

To Warden Hoffman, the main goal of 
the school is to give the inmates enough 
education and training so that they will 
be able to get jobs when they get out. 
What the school has actually done is to 
give the men something to hope for. Says 
one of its students: “We don’t talk any 
more about the jobs we can pull when we 
get out, We talk about the jobs we can 
qualify ourselves for,” 


Report Card 


G Columbia University announced that it 
was setting up an ambitious Council for 
Atomic Age Studies that would cut across 
all fields of learning and involve the entire 
university. Purpose of the council: to 
study not only the scientific aspects of 
atomic energy but also its effect on “such 
diverse areas” as industry, law, economics, 
foreign policy, agriculture, city planning 
and community life. 

@ For the third time since World War IT, 
Yale University was forced to boost over- 
all undergraduate fees to help meet its 
soaring expenses. Henceforth, the resident 
student's fees that amounted to $1,000 in 
1941 will add up to $2,000. 

@ The Council for Financial Aid to Edu- 
cation reported that corporate gifts to 
U.S. colleges and universities had hit the 
$100 million mark in 1956—an increase of 
$60 million over 1950. But while total 
private voluntary gifts exceeded $500 mil- 
lion, said the council’s President Wilson 
Compton, the nation’s campuses would 
still need twice that amount “if they are 
to meet rock-bottom requirements of 
maintenance and growth.” 

@ Resignation of the week: Fred D. 
Fagg Jr., 60, as president of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California. In his 
ten years at U.S.C., Fagg saw his en- 
rollment nearly triple to 17,500, his cam- 
pus grow by ten major new buildings, 
and the university give out almost as 
many diplomas (nearly 35,000) as it had 
in all its previous 66 years. Reason for 
his resignation: ill health. 
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THE PEACEFUL ATOM 


can now go to work in schools, hospitals, small industrial labs 


Atomics International announces 
the Laboratory Research Reactor 


A basic one-man 5-watt reactor ...now available for $55,000* 


At a small college in the Midwest, a 
group of eager students gathers around 
a new instrument that has just been 
installed in one corner of the physics 
laboratory. It looks something like 
a water tank — about 8 feet high and 8 
feet wide. A simple control panel stands 
beside the tank. 





stalled, fully assembled, at any school 
or laboratory in the United States within 
6 months from receipt of order. 


Training for tomorrow. There is a 
growing need for nuclear scientists— 
to do medical and industrial research, 
increase the yield of farm crops, design 


Goop News For SMALL Lass, SLENDER BUDGETS 
Atomics International’s new Laboratory Reactor needs only a fraction of 
the space required for earlier research reactors... costs 1/10th as much, 


An instructor explains the theory and 
operation of the Laboratory Reactor— 
a new, low-cost tool for training and 
research in atomic energy. The students 
—engineers, pre-meds, majors in phys- 
ics, chemistry, biology—are gaining 
first-hand experience and knowledge 
about the peaceful atom. 


Low-cost teaching tool. This is no 
distant dream. It can be a reality... 
today ... for the most modestly budgeted 
college, hospital, or industrial labora- 
tory. For Atomics International's new 
Laboratory Reactor offers all the basic 
utility of larger research reactors—at 
about one-tenth the cost. It can be in- 





*F.0. 8, LOS ANGELES 
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and operate giant power reactors. They 
must be given intensive practical train- 
ing: textbooks cannot substitute for 
experience with working reactors. The 
Laboratory Reactor’s simple design and 
operation make it ideal for research 
and study in the nuclear sciences. It 
can be used for more than 40 practical 
experiments. 


Medicine and Industry. There’s a dra- 
matic life ahead for the Laboratory 
Reactor in hospitals and industrial lab- 
oratories, too. It is an inexpensive 
source of radioisotopes, many of which 
have such short lives they are available 
only at a reactor site. Doctors will use 
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these isotopes to diagnose and treat dis- 
eases; research chemists will use them 
to improve products and quality-control 
methods. 


Nuclear nutshell. The Laboratory 
Reactor is a full-fledged, solution-type 
reactor, operating at 5 watts of power 
and producing more than 100 different 
isotopes. Compact and easy to install, it 
needs an area only 20 by 20 feet, fuel, 
water, 110-volt electricity, and one 
qualified operator licensed by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Once put 
into operation, refueling will not be 
required, 


A decade of experience in building 
nuclear research and power reactors, 
large and small, has gone into the design 
of the new Laboratory Reactor. Atomics 
International projects include the Sod- 
ium Reactor Experiment and the Or- 
ganic Moderated Reactor Experiment, 
both programs directed toward the 
development of economical power from 
nuclear energy; a study program to 
design a nuclear power plant to propel 
a large marine tanker; and research 
reactors for the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, the Armour Research Foun- 
dation, the Japan Atomic Energy 
Institute, the Danish Atomic Energy 
Commission, and the University of 
Frankfurt in West Germany, in addi- 
tion to other power and research reactor 
programs being considered for both 
domestic and foreign installations. 





Teaching aid for the Atomic Age 


For more information on the Labo- 
ratory Reactor, or any other reactor 
plans you may have, please write: Direc- 
tor of Technical Sales, Dept. T-71, 
ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL, P.O. Box 
309, Canoga Park, California. Cable 
address: “ATOMICS”’ 


ATOMICS INTERNATIONAL 
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What Wins a Prize? 


“It is as much a mistake to accept a 
thing without understanding it as to re- 
ject it without understanding it,” Sculptor 
Jo Davidson wrote ‘at the time when 
Manhattan's famed 1913 Armory Show 
plunged the U.S. headlong into modern 
art. Davidson's counsel was still being 
pondered this week as museum doors 
opened on the two biggest prize-giving 
events of the year. Washington’s 25th 
Biennial Exhibition of Contemporary 
American Oil Paintings at the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art and the Art Institute of 
Chicago’s 62nd American Exhibition of 
Painting and Sculpture, which together 
announced awards totaling $12,200. Be- 
tween them, the two shows constituted 
a study of contemporary U.S. painting and 
sculpture, and supplied this year’s answers 
to the perennial question in art: “What 
does it take to win a prize?” 

In Chicago the modern-minded jury 
considered 171 candidates, whose styles 
ranged from meticulous realism to slap- 
dash expressionism, then placed its stamp 
of approval firmly on New York's avant- 
garde, The winners, chosen by Museum of 
Modern Art Collections Curator Dorothy 
C. Miller, Chicago-born Painter Arthur 
Osver and Manhattan Sculptor-Welder 
Theodore Roszak: 

q First prize ($2,000) to Bronx Sculptor- 
Welder Seymour Lipton, 53, for his bronze- 
braised, 8-ft. tall The Cloak (left). Lipton, 
who finally retired from dentistry two 
years ago to become a full-time sculptor 
and now has work in eleven museums, 
takes his cue from biological forms, feels 
that The Cloak, with its enclosing forms, 
symbolizes the fact that for man, as well 
as plant life, “protection is necessary if 
there is to be growth.” 

@ Second prize ($1,000) to Abstract- 
Expressionist James Brooks, 50, for his 
swirling 7-ft.-by-7-ft. R-1953 (right), a 
noncommittal title indicating alphabeti- 
cally that it was Brooks's 18th painting in 
1953. Born in St. Louis, Artist Brooks is 
a former WPA muralist (La Guardia Air- 
port's 235-ft. Marine Terminal mural) who 
switched over to abstraction, after Army 
service in World War II, “with a sense of 
reawakening and release.” For Brooks, 
“the meaning is in the series of relation- 
ships, the pressures, the visual shifts. I 
don’t feel the need of everyday objects in 
my work, though I wouldn’t resent them 
if they appeared.” 

q Third prize ($750) to Rumanian-born 
Hedda Sterne, 41, for her luminous, evoca- 
tive New York, shown in last summer's 
Venice Biennale. Wife of Cartoonist Saul 
Steinberg, Hedda Sterne takes as her 
starting point the grid of city streets, 
blends them with Manhattan’s neon lights, 
ends up with an abstraction she calls 
“synthetic: nothing is absent and yet it is 
not a reproduction.” 








In Washington the more conservative 
Corcoran jury, made up of Corcoran Di- 
rector Hermann Warner Williams Jr., 
Metropolitan Museum Curator of Paint- 
ings Theodore Rousseau Jr. and Phila- 
delphia Museum Painting Curator Henry 
Clifford, took three days to weed through 
1,643 submitted paintings. Then they 
underlined by their choices the two trends 
they felt most evident in the heavily 
abstract field: 1) a move toward more 
recognizable subject matter, and 2) a 
surprising strength in oldtime geometric 
abstractions. Loren MaclIver’s softly lumi- 
nous The Street (see next spread), which 
carried off first honors, was called by one 
juror “very, very sensitive and charming, 
with more feeling than almost any other 
picture there.” Fritz Glarner’s Relational 
Painting Number 79, second-prize choice, 
demonstrated that a Mondrian disciple 
can stress the master’s geometry out of 
plumb and still retain its purity. An even 
more austere geometric form, Josef Al- 
bers’ Homage to the Square—‘Yes” won 
third prize. Robert Gwathmey’s The Clear- 
ing, a study in posterlike realism, looked 
downright old-fashioned by comparison. 

Sobering afterthoughts were two other 
exhibitions staged by the Corcoran. In 
one salon were hung 24 past winners, 
ranging from little-known Willard L. Met- 
calf’s moonlit May Night to John Hult- 
berg’s Yellow Sky (Time, May 2, 1955), 
and including Childe Hassam, George Bel- 
lows and Edward Hopper. Across the hall 
was a first-rate collection made up of 
nothing but onetime nonwinners: Albert 
Pinkham Ryder, Mary Cassatt, Winslow 
Homer, Thomas Eakins, John Sloan, Mars- 
den Hartley and John Marin. Said Cor- 
coran Director Williams: “We know from 
the statistics of previous shows that only 
three or four of the exhibitors will be 
names to conjure with in the year 2007. 
Which ones are they?” 


Within the Sacred Wood 


Just who was the father of Maurice 
Utrillo? The list of possibilities suggested 
at one time or another as the sire of the 
late, famed, alcoholic painter of Mont- 
martre scenes sounds like a roll call of 
roth century greats, Renoir used to pose 
Utrillo's mother, cognac-haired Marie Clé- 
mentine Valadon, nude in the back of his 
garden. Toulouse-Lautrec was her bosom 
companion and persuaded her to adopt 
the more stylish name of Suzanne. Degas 
took her under his wing, assured her, 
“You are one of us.” 

When Suzanne, at 18, gave birth to 
Maurice, the man most generally assumed 
to be the father was a no-account Sunday 
painter and alcoholic named Boissy whom 
Suzanne had met at the revels held at 
Montmartre’s Chat Noir café. Suzanne 
herself was never very specific—and_per- 
haps could not be. But last week Mau- 
rice’s widow, Lucie Valore Utrillo, decided 








CHICAGO WINNER: LIPTON’S “THE CLOAK” 
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CHICAGO ANNUAL SECOND PRIZEWINNER: JAMES BROOKS'S “R-1953’ 





CORCORAN SECOND PRIZE of $1.500 
went to Fritz Glarner’s Relational Paint- 
ing Number 79, an overall design of bold 
colored wedge shapes that suggests a Piet 
Mondrian abstraction gone slightly askew. 
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| CORCORAN FIRST-PRIZE WINNER Loren Maclver, 47, long The ‘Street, based on Paris sketches she made in 1953. 
| won judges’ plaudits and $2,000 prize money for her s-ft.- Acclaimed as a leading painter since the 1940s, she excels 





CORCORAN FOURTH PRIZE of $500 was won by ainter Gwathmey, 53, who often packs message within 
Robert Gwathmey’s The Clearing, which shows Negro his stylized paintings, says of this work, “The Negro, 
farmhands clearing pinelands in South. Virginia-born. by his own efforts, is clearing his land and his life. 


in combining her dreamlike imagery with subtle handling of the street by any one name, and you can’t look for it. It’s 
light. Says Maclver of her prize painting: “You can’t call a composite of many beautiful streets. mainly simple ones.” 











WONDER CHEMICAL 


| Eee today are stronger and more durable than ever, 
thanks to one of the world’s most basic 
chemicals—urea. Increasingly the plywood industry is turn- 


and versatile 


ing to urea-formaldehyde adhesives to weld veneers together 


with a hard, water-resistant bond. 


This is but one of hundreds of uses for the 150 tons of urea 
produced daily by the Grace Chemical Company Division of 
W.R. Grace & Co., in one of the world’s most modern nitro- 
gen plants. Grace-made urea also is proving important in 
textile finishing, papers, pharmaceuticals, detergents, and 


plastics, as well as animal feeds and fertilizers. 


Grace Chemical is one of seven divisions at W. R. Grace 
& Co. devoted to chemicals. 
and development, 


each has helped to make Grace a growing factor in 


Through continuing research 
through steadily expanding production 
facilities, 
the U. S. chemical industry. 


W. R. GRACE & CO. 


Executive Offices: 7 Hanover Square, New York 5 





... with a fabulous future 


W. R. GRACE & CO., backed by a 
century of experience in business and 
industry, continues to move ahead—in 
chemicals, agriculture and manufacturing 
+ + + in basic industries throughout Latin- 
America .. . in world trade, transporta- 
tion and finance. 

GRACE CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION 

CRYOVAC COMPANY DIVISION 

DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION 
DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION 
DEWEY AND ALMY OVERSEAS COMPANY DIVISION 


FOSTER AND KLEISER COMPANY DIVISION 


GRACE CHEMICAL RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT COMPANY DIVISION 


GRACE LINE INC, 
GRACE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
POLYMER CHEMICALS DIVISION 
LATIN AMERICAN PAPER AND CHEMICAL GROUP 
SOUTH AMERICAN GROUP 





Symbol of Service Throughout the World 


ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


SUZANNES IN CHAVANNES’ “WOOD” 


to erase the doubt about daddy. After a 
festive municipal lunch in her honor at 
Limoges, where Lucie was pushing her 
recently published book, Maurice Utrillo, 
My Husband, she announced that Utril- 
lo’s real father was none other than Puvis 
de Chavannes, France’s famed latter-day 
classicist: painter. 

“First of all,” said Lucie in explana- 
tion, “there exists a striking resemblance. 
They had the same face and skeptical 
character.’ Then in addition she claimed 
to have a letter from Puvis de Chavannes’ 
lawyer offering to make an annual settle- 
ment of 200 francs on Maurice during his 
lifetime. Asked Lucie pointedly: “Why 
do you think Chavannes offered to pay 
that pension?” 

Lucie’s claim may have something to 
it. Noted one French critic: “At one time 
Suzanne Valadon served Chavannes as a 
model and stayed with him for several 
weeks,”” That Chavannes had Suzanne on 
his mind, there could be no doubt. One 
of his most famous paintings, The Sacred 
Wood Dear to the Arts and the Muses, 
completed in 1884 (one year after Mau- 
rice was born), shows twelve figures in 
diaphanous togas plus three striplings. 
Model for the adults, male and female: 
Suzanne Valadon. 


End of an Avenue 

On a crackling-cold winter's night three 
years ago the five-story, s6-room mansion 
at 1051 Fifth Avenue, Manhattan, glit- 
tered like a luster chandelier. Inside, the 
warm pulse of a Cuban orchestra greeted 
the guests as they were ushered into the 
tapestried hall, which florists had turned 
into a bower of blossoming apple trees for 
the occasion. Last to arrive were the Duke 
and Duchess of Windsor. As he pulled off 
his overcoat, the black-tied Duke asked if 
this was a white-tie occasion, then mut- 
tered, “Well, it’s too damn late to change 
anyway!” and toddled up the red-carpeted 
grand staircase. 

Lord Nelson's Ghost. In quiet. refined 
leisure, the evening passed. The dinner 
party of 40-odd guests proceeded to a pine- 
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paneled dining room after Sir Christopher 
Wren, where the courses were served on 
Royal Worcester blue and gold, Chelsea, 
Derby and Minton porcelain. Then the 
ladies floated to the French salon on a 
cloud of chatter, admired the companion- 
piece oval Boucher paintings as they gos- 
siped. The gentlemen warmed their brandy 
in the Lord Nelson room, surrounded by 
Elizabethan paneling that Nelson himself 
had admired when it was on the walls of 
a bedroom in the Star Hotel at Great 
Yarmouth. The party then assembled for 
music, 

When the last guest had departed at 
1:30, and the house had become silent, 
the hostess followed her regular custom. 
Recalls her personal maid of 20 years 
“This was the time she loved best. She 
would walk around and look at every- 
thing again. She used to say: ‘It’s a lovely 
house for a party.’ ” 

This was her last grand party. Long ail- 
ing, Mrs. Mae Caldwell Manwaring Plant 
Hayward Rovensky died last July, at 75, 
in Clarendon Court, her 33-room summer 
house next door to the Vanderbilts’ 23- 
room “Beaulieu” in Newport, R.I. (She is 
survived by her fourth husband, John E. 
Rovensky, Manhattan financier, whom she 
married in 1954.) This week her Manhat- 
tan house, the last of the fabulous Fifth 
Avenue mansions to be fully occupied, 
will go on the block.* 

Just to tabulate her possessions, the 
Manhattan auction house, Parke-Bernet 
has published a 313-page illustrated cata- 
logue. Sale of the 1,021 listed items will 
take two weeks, is expected to bring over 
$1,000,000, not counting the 167 lots of 
jewelry. Among the jewels are two of the 
most famous Oriental pearl necklaces ever 
assembled, a strand of 55 and another of 
73 matched and graduated pearls, which 
in 1916 Mrs. Rovensky (then Mrs. Plant) 
received from her multimillion- 
aire husband. Commodore Plant 
had taken them as payment of 
$1,000,000 for their house at 
52nd Street and Fifth Avenue. 
The purchaser: Cartier’s, whose 
headquarters were established 
at the necklace-bought site. 

"The Meaning of Wealth." 
Before the 52nd Street house 
was sold, Plant called in Archi- 
tect Guy Lowell, supervising 
architect of Boston’s Museum 
of Fine Arts, to design the new 


RICKARD WOOD 


As the result of a domestic tangle 
with as many facets as Mrs. Roven- 
sky’s life, her estate is being con- 
tested by Peter Bennett Plant, 27 
the son of Cinemactress Constance 
Bennett. Miss Bennett claims that 





her son was born before divorce pro 
ceedings were completed against her 
husband, the late Playboy Philip M 
Plant, who was Mrs. Rovensky’s son 











by her first marriage and the adopted 
son of her second husband, Railroad 
and Shipping Financier Morton f 
Plant, But because Miss Bennett said 
nothing about the boy until after the 
divorce proceedings were final, for 
years claimed that he was adopted 
Mrs. Rovensky never officially rec 
ognized him as her grandsor 


mansion, including a library of Jacobean 
carved-oak paneling (see cut). To furnish 
the town house, Antique Dealer Arthur 
Vernay ransacked his own collection, sent 
scouts throughout Europe. The result has 
borne well the test of time. For the jade, 
Chinese porcelains, 18th-century French 
furniture, paneling, fixtures, Royal Beau- 
vais tapestries by Jean-Baptiste Oudry 
paintings by Watteau, Gainsborough, Law- 
rence, Romney and Raeburn, the cur- 
rent market will pay back the invest- 
ment, and more than make up for the 
toll of inflation. 

But as a way of life, the Rovensky 
mansion, with its deep-sunk, 64-ft. marble 
tub serviced with brass swans’ neck faucets 
and the 27-piece George I silver toilet 
service, is already as surely a thing of the 
past as the stately English homes for 
which the objects were first fashioned. 
Gone is the era in which the lady of the 
mansion and her good friend Grace Van- 
derbilt, who lived across 86th Street, 
would be chauffeured around the block to 
visit (because a lady went no farther than 
from her door to the curb on foot). 

In the Parke-Bernet auction catalogue 
the bell tolled for the era: “Here was 
someone who believed with great sincer- 
ity that the social order was immutably 
secure; that the meaning of wealth 
was that it should be translated into an 
environment of beauty and dignity, as its 
proper appanages; and that once the eye 
was trained to the pursuit, the appeal of 
great craftsmanship was irresistible, and 
its ownership a justification of one’s posi- 
tion.”” Mrs. William Randolph Hearst Sr.. 
a close personal friend of Mrs. Rovensky 
put it more simply: “It was one of the 
most beautiful houses in New York with 
the most exquisite things in it. It’s one 
of the last great houses. fine houses. It’s 
the end of a wonderful era.” 


THE ROVENSKY MANSION’S JACOBEAN LIBRARY 
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MEDICINE 





All-Metal Hip 


When Air Force Veterinarian Harry A. 
Gorman was working for a master’s de- 
gree at Ohio State University, he de- 
signed an all-metal device to replace the 
hip joint in injured dogs. One of the 
judges who passed on Colonel Gorman’s 
work was Orthopedic Surgeon Judson Wil- 
son. The artificial joint looked so good 
and worked so well in dogs that Dr. Wil- 
son decided to try minor design changes 
that would make it suitable for human 
patients. 

Last week, in Columbus’ University 
Hospital, Gene Snyder, 25. a victim of 
rheumatoid arthritis, who already had a 
partial artificial joint (made of steel) in 
his right hip, was laid out on his right 
side and anesthetized. Surgeon Wilson 
made a long incision clear down to the 
bone, and exposed the left hip joint 
which had been fused by the arthritic 
inflammation. He sawed off the top of 
the thigh bone (femur), ground the re- 
maining end of the bone to the right 
depth and angle. He reamed out a hemi- 
spheric cavity in the pelvic bone, to ac- 
commodate the socket part of the metal 
ball-and-socket joint. Dr. Wilson drove a 
long shaft (bearing the ball) into the 
marrow cavity and fitted a flange (just 
below the ball) to the head of the femur. 
Another flange, on the socket, he screwed 
to the rim of the acetabulum (the socket 
cavity in the pelvic bone). A collar to 
hold the ball in the socket completed the 
device (see diagram). Patient Snyder will 
be walking in three weeks. 

Dr. Wilson will perform two more such 
operations, then wait six months to ob- 
serve results before recommending wide 
adoption of the Gorman joint. But he 
has high hopes for it. Moving parts are 
metal against metal, lubricated by body 
fluids, so no foreign material is in moving 
contact with human tissue (which has 
caused trouble in some earlier plastic 
and metal restorations). Made of Stel- 
lite (a chromium-cobalt alloy), the joint 
should outlast the life of the recipient, 
with no corrosion. 


Second Sight 


When John Howard Griffin was an Air 
Force sergeant in the South Pacific in 
1944, a bomber caught fire on the ground. 
It exploded as Griffin was running toward 
it. Two weeks later. enemy bombs fell 
near the base, and Griffin gradually lost 
his sight. Doctors laid this to a blockage 
of circulation in arteries supplying the 
eyes. After the war, Griffin turned to writ- 
ing books, which he dictated on a wire 
recorder, notably The Devil Rides Out- 
side, a 1952 success about a man’s tor- 
tured search for God in and out of a 
monastery. Three years ago he married, 
without ever seeing his wife or, later, 
their two children. 

Last week, as Griffin walked alone and 
unaided from his workshop to the house 
on his parents’ farm outside Mansfield, 
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Texas, he began to see again for the first 
time in ten years. 

Knowing that many cases of apparent 
blindness are relieved by a shock, Griffin 
explained: “There was no bump, no jar. 
Nothing had happened. Suddenly every- 
thing looked like red sand in front of my 
eyes.” By the time a doctor arrived, Grif- 
fin could make out the color of his blue 
suit and read a prescription blank. Near 
shock from the experience, Griffin was put 
on heavy doses of sedatives. given “‘cylin- 
der glasses” to help pull his eye muscles 
back to useful strength. His vision, Grif- 
fin estimated. was about 20-150. 

Although Griffin belittled the possibil- 
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ity, the only plausible medical explana- 
tion of his case was that his blindness had 
been mainly, if not entirely, hysterical. 
i.e., brought on by the emotional shock 
of bomb blasts. Dissolution of a long- 
standing blood clot could not explain his 
recovery, as such a clot would soon have 
caused irreparable damage to the eye’s 
nerves. Seeing his wife and children for 
the first time, he said: “They are more 
beautiful than I ever suspected... I am 
astonished, stunned and thankful.” 


Of Whales & Glands 


“|He is] gifted with such wondrous 
power and velocity in swimming as to 
defy all present pursuit from man,” wrote 
Herman Melville of the finback whale. 
“This leviathan seems the banished and 
unconquerable Cain of his race.’’ Captain 
Ahab and his men felt the same way, con- 
centrated on other, slower beasts (notably 
the sperm whale, a species to which Moby 
Dick himself belonged). But today, with 
steam power and steel cables, the “un- 
conquerable Cains” of the ocean. the fin 
and the blue whales.* are hunted vigor- 
ously—and among the most interested 
hunters is modern medicine. 

One twilit night last week when eight 
bells sounded midnight aboard the British 
factory whaling ship Southern Venturer, 
breasting the sullen swells of the Antare- 
tic Ocean. it meant “They're off!” The 
1957 Whaling season was officially open. 
All hands were ready for the first levia- 
than. Soon from over the leaden horizon 
came one of the mother ship’s brood of 
smaller ships, towing a monstrous fin 
whale by its tail. Then began a mechanized 
dissection such as Melville did not imagine 
even in his most tortured dreams. 

Off with His Head. Drawn up the gap- 
ing skidway by steel cables thrumming on 
giant steam-driven winches. the whale 
reached the broad afterdeck. A gang of 
workmen, wielding long-handled flensing 
knives, sliced off the thick blubber in foot- 
wide strips. The winches whined again 
and dragged the naked. bloody carcass 50 
ft. farther along the slimy, slippery. half- 
iced deck to stage two. Here another 
flensing gang sliced off the meat. A neat, 
well-directed blow, as from an execu- 
tioner’s ax, severed the backbone at the 
neck, and the gigantic head (20 ft. long 
in an average 6o-ft. whale) was dragged 
to the foredeck. 

There Magnus Andersen, 41, a stocky. 
white-haired Norwegian. stood by with a 
12-ft. steam-driven saw. “The winch pulls 
head right dead in front of my saw,” 
as Andersen describes his work. “I say 
‘Woh!’ when the part I want for first cut 
is opposite my blade. It is just behind the 
middle of head. I turn down saw, zuff-zuff, 
then I stop saw, nip in quick and grab 
the gland—messy purple and hard like 
rock—on edge of brain. I grab, twist and 
pull like hell.” 

The gland that calls forth Magnus An- 
dersen’s specialized skill is the pituitary, 


The blue whale is the biggest animal that has 
ever lived -up to too ft., 150 tons. The finback 
reaches 80 [t, and 100 tons, 
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and how Hartford Medical Payments Insurance 
helped us when we couldn’t help ourselves 


Rain kept me from telling that the 
road ahead had just been oiled. 


When I stepped on the brake, we 
skidded crazily across the road. Both 
my wife and I were thrown out as the 
ear overturned. Luckily, the police 
got us to a hospital fast. 


From my Hartford Automobile 
Insurance Service Card they got the 
name of my agent back home and 
wired him. The very next morning, 
a claim representative from the 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company was at my bedside. 


What that man did for us! He saw 
that our every need was taken care 
of. More than once, he went out of 
his way to do little, friendly things. 


It was 10 days before Kay could 
be moved from the hospital. Mean- 
while, the Hartford man had 
arranged for an ambulance and a 
registered nurse —to take us 460 
miles back home! 


Under our Automobile Medical 
Payments Insurance, the Hartford 
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(Based on Company File =76K AL15532) 


Accident and Indemnity Company 
not only paid our hospital and medi- 
eal bills, but paid for the ambulance 
and nurse, too. 

We got wonderful treatment from 
the Hartford. Take my word for it, 
their service can’t be beat. 

- ° a ® 

Look for the Stag—symbol of the 
Hartfords — on any policy you buy 
for your car, your home, your busi- 
ness or your farm. 

It’s the way to get fast, understand- 
ing help like this, no matter where 


Year in and year out 


you are. The Hartford Group com- 
panies have more than 20,000 agen- 
cies and over 200 well-placed claim 
offices. So a competent Hartford man 
—trained for service and pledged to 
look out for your welfare—is always 
within quick call. You can turn your 
troubles over to him! 


For information about Hartford 
Automobile Insurance, see your 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Group Agent, ask your insurance 
broker or mail the coupon below 
today. 


—— — — — Use thi -_-—— — 
youll do well with the y oe 
Hartford Fire lusuranece Company Group 
Hartford 15, Conn. Dept. TL 
€ *. . 
Hartford 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company Group 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 
Citizens Insurance Company of New Jersey 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 
New York Underwriters Insurance Company 
New York 38, New York 
Northwestern Fire & Marine 
Insurance Company 
Twin City Fire Insurance Company 
Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 


"lease send free information on the advan- 





f Hartford Automobile Insurance pro- 





tection and service. 


Name 
Address 


9 ———y State. 
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BOWLING CHAMPION, SAYS: 


Viceroy has 
the smoothest 


taste of all!” 


SMOOTH! From the finest tobacco grown 
Viceroy selects only the Smooth Flavor 
Leaf... Deep-Cured golden brown for 
extra smoothness ! 





SUPER SMOOTH! Only Viceroy smooths 
each puff through 20,000 filters made from 


©1957, Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 
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Wace Carcass oN Deck or Factory SHIP 


The unconquerable Cain helps conquer pain. 


whose function was unknown in Melville's 
day. Today medicine knows the pituitary 
as a master gland in the body’s complex 
and delicately balanced hormonal system; 
| it secretes, among others, the master hor- 
| mone ACTH (adrenocorticotropic hor- 
mone), which regulates activity of the 
adrenal glands astride the kidneys. 

Bigger Than Pigs. To find the whale’s 
gland in a 20-ft. head, Andersen must 
| show uncanny judgment, for a misplaced 
stroke of the saw could slash through the 
pituitary itself. In 1956 Andersen re- 
trieved 871 pituitaries from 898 blue and 
fin whales, got a bonus of half a bottle of 
rum for every 50 glands. (On other ships, 
an estimated 30,000 more whale pitui- 
taries were gathered.) An average season's 
catch of pituitaries will bring the owners 
of one ship little more than $2,000, but 
says a spokesman, ‘our policy is waste 
not, want not—particularly for medical 
purposes.” 

Another source of ACTH is the tiny 
hog pituitaries (generally used in the 
U.S.), but it takes half a dozen of them 
to make a single average medical dose. 
The worldwide demand for the hormone 
is now so great that many manufacturers 
are turning to the far larger whale glands 
—the size of an egg. Melville’s pelagic 
Cain now helps to supply doctors with a 
valued treatment for at least 30 diseases, 
from common and crippling rheumatoid 
| arthritis to scleroderma. 


After Polio, What? 


Hundreds of top-drawer medical scien- 
tists gathered in Manhattan last week for 
a conference arranged to celebrate the 65th 
birthday of Basil O'Connor, president of 
the National Foundation for Infantile Pa- 
ralysis. Chief Justice Earl Warren. on hand 
to pay tribute to his old friend and fellow 
lawyer, said that under O'Connor's leader- 
ship “the foundation has effectively con- 
quered polio, and is within arm’s length of 
its great goal—extinction of the disease.” 

The very success of the battle against 





polio raised a big question: What happens 
to the foundation now? Mushrooming 
since 1938 into an empire with 220 people 
in its Manhattan headquarters and some 
250 constantly on the move around the 
country keeping in touch with 90,000 vol- 
unteers in 3,100 chapters, it has collected 
3 billion dimes, has dispensed $28 million 
for medical and scientific research alone. 

Rather than disband this organization 
with its vast experience, could it be used 
on some other front in the war against dis- 
ease? Said O'Connor: “We've considered 
three alternatives. One would be to shut 
up shop. Quit. But I don’t think the pub- 
lic would let us. Another would be to pick 
out another specific disease. But we hesi- 
tate to chop off a big hunk of disease, The 
third alternative would be to pick out a 
broader area of activity. Geriatrics and 
mental disease are the two biggest prob- 
lems in the U.S., but the size of the pro- 
gram needed to tackle them would be for- 
bidding. I wish I knew what to do.’ 

Last week the best bet still was that 
O'Connor's foundation staff would move 
into mental health, 

os ® 

At Basil O'Connor's birthday confer- 
ence, Vaccinventor Jonas E. Salk had fun 
with what he admitted was a flight of 
fancy: that the kind of vaccine he devel- 
oped against polio might some day be used 
against other diseases, including ulcers. 
Many viruses, Salk noted, can lie dormant 
for years in the human body (a common 
example is the virus of the cold sore). 
Some may attack the nerves and do only 
slight initial damage. In later life these 
neglected infections may have serious 
aftereffects. For instance, said Salk, severe 
hypertension and gastric or duodenal ul- 
cers can occur as a result of damage to the 
central nervous system. Although he made 
no claim to have such a vaccine now, Salk 
speculated that it might eventually be 
possible to give whole populations immu 
nity in early life against viruses that at- 
tack the nervous system. 
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Needed in 24 hours: 7,000,000 barrels of oil 


Finding new crude takes brains. brau n, 


science, and luck plus bank credit 


rhe greatest game of hide-and-seek in 
history is being played from the Cana 
dian border into the Gulf of Mexico 
Its object: Find 7 million barrels of oil 
a day, enough to fill 300 miles of tank 
cars. For that’s what it takes to keep 
the nation’s wheels turning 

Oilmen are smashing records to 
meet this challenge. During 1956, they 
brought up oil from 414 miles sank 
a well 42 miles offshore, another in 112 
feet of water ... and drilled 5,000 new 
wells a month. All are records! 

Sut it will take more records to sat- 
isfy America’s demands for 100 billion 
barrels over the next 25 vears. (Three 
times current known U.S. reserves!) 
To step up the search, the industry 
relies on the seismograph and other 


geophysical “tools”...on faster, deeper 


drilling techniques on new methods engineer teams 
of recovering 
and on the still vital element of luck 


In the face of the tremendous needs for 


working with corre- 
unrecoverable” oil spondent banks in oil centers — can 
offer tailor-made financial services 
Oil-production loans, for example 
facilitate development and the sale and 


purchase of oil-producing property 


petroleum, oilmen require more from 
banks than loans. They need bankers 
who know the oil industry. That’s why 
oil executives come to First National 
City’s Petroleum Department 


Construction loans for refineries, petro 
chemical plants, pipelines, and market 
ing facilities aid in plant expansion 
Here they find adequate resources Banking services are also available to 
and a combination of banking and the industry through our 70 Overseas 
petroleum talent that aids in planning Branches, Offices, and Affiliates. 

and providing for their financial require Learn how a First National City 


ments. First National City’s banker banker can serve your industry. 





The FIRST 
TATIONAL CITY BANK: 
of New York 


First in World Wide Banking 


Member ¥ 








Deposit Insurance Corporation 





CARRY FIRST NATIONAL CITY TRAVELERS CHECKS ... SAFE . . . SPENDABLE ANYWHERE 
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KNOW NO BOUNDS. Bring on your 
accounting jobs! . . . the easy ones, the 
very toughest. There are Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machines just 
made to take them all in stride! 


What makes this possible? The 
widest range of “memory-power” ever! 
Fact is, there are 35 basic models of 
Sensimatics split into five broad series. 
And this gives you a choice of totaling 
capacity or “memory-power,”” ranging 
from 2 totals clear up to 19 totals. 





This means you get (and only have 
to pay for!) a machine with just the 
“memory-power” your accounting 
jobs demand. Just as if it were designed 
especially for you! 


And that’s only the half of it. For 
each Sensimatic—highly specialized 
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THIS INGENIOUS “MEMORY” (magnified here) helps make possible 
35 basic models of Sensimatics—one made for your type of accounting job! 


extends automatic accounting to all 


models and all-purpose machines alike 
—has its own exclusive ‘mechanical 
brain,” too. And it’s literally hand- 
tailored to pilot you through all your 
accounting operations automatically! gm. 


It all adds up to this: Now you can 
enjoy the economy and security of 
truly mechanized accounting—geared 
— to your needs, whatever 

our needs! Complete demonstration? 
Just phone our branch. Burroughs 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


Burroughs Sensimatic 


“Burroughs” and ‘‘Sensimatic” are trademarks 


GENERAL Kutvuzov 





ANDREY (LEFT) & FRIENDS 








Jack Zwillinger 
NATASHA & ANATOL 


A magnificent invitation to a dance of death. 


Prokofiev & Tolstoy 


The U.S. witnessed a major musical 
event this week; the American premiére 
of the late Sergei Prokofiev’s War and 
Peace. Although the composer finished his 
first version while the Germans were still 
rumbling toward Stalingrad, the sprawl- 
ing work, which in one version took eight 
hours, had been performed only once be- 
fore outside Russia (in Florence, in 1953). 
The present 24-hour edition—brilliantly 
produced in an English translation by 
NBC-TV’s enterprising Opera Theater, 
and conducted by Peter Herman Adler— 
was. the version Prokofiev himself ap- 
proved before his death four years ago. 
It turned out to be less an opera than a 
pageant, but it offered some of the best 
music Prokofiev ever wrote. 

The libretto, by Prokofiev and his 
wife, Poetess Mira Mendelsohn, arbitrari- 
ly hacked great chunks out of the Tol- 
stoy epic without ever linking them in 
true dramatic tension. Tolstoy’s own bril- 
liant literary counterpoint—in which he 
switched from peace to war scenes and 
back—was abandoned. All the peace was 
concentrated in the first part, all the war 
in the second, so that many of the figures 
in Part I suddenly dropped out of sight. 
Moreover, the libretto was narrative rath- 
er than dramatic, required whole passages 
of flat prose to be set to music, with the 
result that long stretches of the score 
were labored and discursive. In the war 
scenes, the opera stiffened with self- 
conscious patriotism, which Prokofiev il- 
lustrated with military airs that occasion- 
ally verged on the banal. But overall, War 
and Peace was a notable achievement. 
Whatever it lacked in sustained dramatic 
effect it made up in color, movement, and 
the driving force of lyric melody and 
great choral frescoes. 

The music of the first part and the sit- 
uations that it animated glowed with an 
almost Latin fervor. Andrey and Natasha 
(well sung by Morley Meredith and Hel- 
ena Scott) faced each other across a gar- 
den ashiver with moonlight and poured 
out their yearnings in great warm gusts 
of melody; Natasha pirouetted giddily at 
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MUSIC 


a ball and lacily sang her infatuation with 
Anatol across the shimmer and sheen of 
violins. In one magnificent ball scene, a 
percussive, insistent invitation to the 
dance (“Dance, dance, dance the waltz’’) 
eerily foreshadowed the dance of death 
that was to come on the battlefields. In 
other passages the music sparkled with a 
dry wit, or lilted through the great can- 
dlelit palaces. 

As Prokofiev moved from personal emo- 
tion to glorification of the Russian masses, 
he was less successful, but nevertheless 
producéd some fine choruses—e.g., the 
troops in praise of General Kutuzov, the 
citizens in a hymn of thanks for victory. 
The second part also produced the most 
authoritative acting—and one of the fin- 
est voices—in Baritone Kenneth Smith, 
who played General Kutuzov with sinewy 
dignity. High point of the opera came in 
one of the closing scenes, in which Andrey 
and Natasha were reunited as Andrey lay 
on his deathbed. Through his delirium he 
hears a pulsing beat, played in the or- 
chestra by the strings sul ponticello (bow 
strokes near the bridge), and echoes it 
over and over again in a faint, falling cry. 
In one of Prokofiev's most dramatic mu- 
sical inventions, the orchestra announces 
Andrey’s approaching death—a scene that 
ranks among the greatest ever written 
for opera. 


Cats in Asia 


When he blew into Burma and gave out 
with some hot licks at the University of 
Rangoon, Jazzman Benny Goodman was 
greeted after the performance by ex- 
Prime Minister U Nu, who cried ecstati- 
cally: “Your music makes my toes tickle!”” 
It was like that all along Goodman's 
route through Asia. Benny and his band 
were scoring the same kind of rocking 
success in their Far East tour that Dizzy 
Gillespie had in the Middle East last year 
and Louis Armstrong had in Africa. 

In Thailand, Benny had left audiences 
stomping with excitement (and forced 
competing nightclubs to open late) play- 





ing mellow arrangements of such favor- 
ites as Muskrat Ramble, Honeysuckle 
Rose and Up a Lasy River. Swinging on 
into Cambodia, the band performed for 
25,000 milling fans in front of King Noro- 
dom Suramarit’s palace, later cut loose in 
a special jam session for roo invited diplo- 
mats and Cambodian royalty held in the 
palace’s ornate ballroom. Grateful King 
Suramarit decorated Benny with the Or- 
der of Chevalier de Monisaraphon. 

But it was in Burma that Benny really 
wowed them. In Rangoon, Benny led his 
band dressed in pink gaungbaung head- 
gear, black alpaca jacket and checked 
sarong. The crowd (including Soviet Am- 
bassador Alexey D. Shiborin) went wild. 
“Thank the Lord I've lived to hear this!” 
cried a frenzied spectator. Before he left, 
Benny made a recording of the Burmese 
national anthem that may be made the 
official version by the Burmese govern- 
ment. Then Benny and band took off for 
six solidly booked concerts in Tokyo, 
where he was introduced as “the great 
Benjamin Goodman” and showered with 
flowers. Said one sideman nostalgically: 
“Those were real times!” 


Concertmaster 

During most of the season Richard 
Burgin, 64, sits unobtrusively at the vio- 
lin section’s first desk of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, as he has for the past 
36 years. At the end of a performance the 
conductor or guest soloist will shake his 
hand; if the guest happens to be someone 
as impulsive as Leonard Bernstein, he may 
even kiss his cheeks. For the rest, the con- 
certmaster’s job is done out of the public 
view, preparing the violins for the effects 
the conductor wants, marking the bowings, 
in general setting the tone of the orchestra. 

But unlike most other concertmasters in 
the U.S., Polish-born Richard Burgin gets 
two or three weeks a year on the podium, 
Last week he led the Boston Symphony at 
Manhattan’s Carnegie Hall, in a concert 
of Vaughan Williams, Beethoven and 
Shostakovich, which he delivered with 
craftsmanship and no melodrama what- 
ever. “I know what I want, I know how to 
tell them what I want, and they give it to 
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duplica 


cator manufacturer. . . 
ordinary duplicators. 


Mail Coupon for Actual Samples of Gestetner Work 


GESTETNER DUPLICATOR CORPORATION 
216 Lake Avenue, Dept. 142, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Please send descriptive literature and specimens 


NAME. 
COMPANY. 
ADDRESS. 
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ting with a 
“printed look” 
¥Dual Cylinders WPaste Ink vSilk Screen 


Stencil duplicator simplicity and modern printing 
press principles have been successfully combined 
to moke possible reproduction that is the nearest 
thing to printing you have ever seen! GESTETNER is 
a product of the world's oldest and largest dupli- 
and costs no more than 











A Paragon® Drafting Machine speeds work 
because it’s so easy to operate. Every es- 
sential piece of drafting equipment is com- 
bined in a single unique instrument. 


Unique because it responds to the touch 
of a fingertip, assuring convenience and ef- 
fortless performance that cuts work fatigue. 


Result: matchless drawings in less time 
with less effort. Have your K&E dealer give 
you a demonstration. 


89 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
In equipment and materials for drafting, 


surveying, reproduction and optical tooling 
...in slide rules and measuring tapes. 


NEW YORK - HOBOKEN, NV. J. + Detroit» Chicago « St. Louts » Oatles » Sen Francisco~ Los Angeles~ Seattle Moatreal 


=~ REUPPFEL & ESSER CoO. 





HOW $6 STARTED 
ME ON THE ROAD 
TO $10,000 A YEAR 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


“Not long ago I picked up The Wall 
Street Journal in a railroad club car. 
I was amazed. I expected dull reading. 
Instead I found some of the best ar- 
ticles I ever read. 

“T sent $6 for a trial subscription. For 
the first time in my life I understand 
why some men get ahead while others 
stay behind. The reports in The Journal 
come to me DAILY. I get quick warn- 
ing of any new trend affecting my in- 
come. I get the facts in time to protect 
my interest or make a profit. The Journal 
started me on the road to $10,000 a year.” 

This story is typical. The Journal is a 
wonderful aid to men making $7,000 to 
$20,000 a year. To assure speedy delivery 
to you anywhere in U. S., The Journal 
is printed daily in five cities—-New York, 
Washington, Chicago, Dallas and San 
Francisco. 

The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
staff of writers on business and finance. 
It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
quaint you with The Journal, we make 
this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad St., New York 4,N. Y. = TM1-21 




















me.”’ he said, adding as an afterthought: 
“just as they give it to any other conduc- 
tor, only maybe to me a little quicker.” 
The first violinist did not always play 
second fiddle to the conductor. In the 
small 18th century ensembles, the other 
musicians often took their lead from the 
first violin, but growing orchestras, com- 
plex scores and the public’s demand for 
a good show have made the conductor 
virtually irreplaceable. Still, the concert- 
master has far more to do with running 
the orchestra than meets the eye. 
Under Conductor Charles Munch, who 
used to be a concertmaster himself, Con- 
certmaster Burgin’s job moves along well- 
established grooves, but it was different 
under the late Serge Koussevitzky, whose 
famous, poetic perorations had to be 





Walter Daran 
Boston SYMPHONY’S BURGIN 
First violin was more than second fiddle. 


translated into technical terms, e.g., how 
to make the violins sound like first love 
or the flutes like ice breaking. 

Although Burgin is forgetful in his pri- 
vate life (once he even left his Stradi- 
varius on his commuter train), he has a 
legendary memory for music. And many 
times he has saved the situation when a 
conductor lost his place—by simply play- 
ing on until the maestro found himself 
again. In the words of the late Felix Wein- 
gartner, Burgin says: “As long as even 
one piccolo is playing, we don’t give up.” 

Many concertmasters are tempted by a 
virtuoso’s career. But Burgin says: “I 
know many virtuosos and I do not envy 
them. They tell me what it’s like to play 
the same few pieces over and over and 
know they have to go here and then be 
there. Not for me. I like the orchestra.” 

Next week, after his spell in the lime- 
light, Concertmaster Burgin will be back 
at his accustomed chair in Boston. He will 
mark the bowings efficiently, play his pas- 
sages beautifully, and go home to Brook- 
line on his usual commuter train, where 
trainmen have instructions to see that he 
does not lose his Stradivarius. 
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Now from Continental Assurance comes a 
revolutionary new concept in protection 


The 


FIRST 


and 


ORIGINAL 


true‘ quantity discount 


ever offered on Life Insurance 


‘ Now, the more insurance you buy the less it costs 
you per thousand . . . on any amount up to $500,000. 
First, with this revolutionary new idea of Quantity 
Discount protection, was Continental Assurance... 
fastest growing large company in America with over 
4 billion dollars in outstanding coverage. 

Called “Q.D.”, Continental’s new “Quantity Dis- 
count” Plan now lets an executive buy insurance just 
as he does any other product . .. with progressively 
larger savings as size of purchase increases. 

A 40-year-old executive buying $100,000 of 
Continental Assurance’s “Q.D.”’ coverage saves 


CONTINENTAL | 


310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS + Associated with Continental Casualty Company 
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almost $6,000 in discounts on premiums paid to age 65. 

All this plus substantial and early cash values and 
splendid life-time family or business protection... 
and it is available up to age 75. 


Learn how you can save with Continental's 
new Quantity Discount “Q.D." Plan 


Phone your nearest Continental Agent or Broker for 

complete information. Or write to the Continental 
Assurance Company, Chicago. 

Find out how this Continental original can cut 
your protection outlay. 
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“fiat the Guitematis, Caleutator, the Thinking Machine of Omeriean 
Business... then the Natural Way 10- ey Adding Mackie... aud now" 
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Here 1s office evolution the Friden Street way — @ 
automatization that’s practical (and affordable) right now, 
in your office. It’s accomplished with IDP punched tape. 
Today even small and medium-size businesses are adopting 
this astonishing “no hands” technique. It simplifies 


complex routines. It eliminates human errors. It reduces 
time costs hugely. IDP is Integrated Data Processing. 


It is one automatic Friden office machine talking to another ; od On 


...and another and another...in a code language ‘ ‘ 

common to them all... from data origination and automatic, 
interpretation to final filing. Friden is the leader in this 
evolutionary era of office efficiency because Friden creates 
the Tape-Talk machines that make possible the new 
automated systems. Installed one at a time or progressively, 
each machine quickly pays for itself. 


coeranerces 





ROCHESTER, N.Y., SUBSIDIARY ™ 


..is the 10-key adding and listing machine with tape 
punch mechanism. A key IDP unit, the Add-Punch 
“writes"’ punched tape while printing on adding machine ...is the essential programmer in many IDP systems. 
tape. The punched tape can be interpreted by other Operating alone or in combination with other automatic 
similarly-equipped machines. Typical Add-Punch func machines, this famed Calculator performs more steps 
tions include recording of retail sales, sales audit, produc in figure-work without operator decisions than any other 
tion and inventory control, and coding statistical data calculating machine ever developed. 






























FRipEN TAaPE-TALK machines described 
briefly here are representative of many 
more units which can be integrated for 
specialized data processing. Whatever 
your problem, ask Friden! 

Typical job routines Friden Tape-Talk 
machines process automatically include: 
Invoices, sales orders, shipment mani- 
fests, inspection reports, time cards, 
package tags and tickets. 

To see for yourself how Friden IDP 


works—beginning with the famed Friden is an IDP machine combining automatic writing and 
Calculator and Adding Machine —call automatic calculating. Equipped with automatic tape 


. sachby Rede aE nate punch and reader, it interprets and records both alpha 
A ne oF: dy riden agency or Ww Se € el) dlot- 1 -lale Mal lesl-ia(ot-] Melle Mi dgele lle te lel-M-lal-ls)iisl mela ig 
FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE Co., machines to transfer data to punched cards or account- 


Inc., San Leandro, California sales ing records; or data may be sent by wire to other offices 
ee rs d The Friden Computyper is widely used to systemize bill 
instruction and service throughout the ing, inventory, cost analysis, sales distribution, statistics, 


U. Ss and world. other typing-computing operations 


enables even small and medium-size businesses to 
make their accounting automatic. Whatever is typed on 
a Flexowriter—an invoice, for example —is also repro- 
duced on by-product punched tape. Tape can then be 
processed by other common language Tape-Talk ma- 
chines at nearest IDP center. Flexowriter tape can also ... has 10-key patented keyboard, Visible Check window 
be used to actuate address plate embossing machines, for accuracy. Models available with or without automatic 
tabulating card punches, computers, and the same or step-over of multiplicand. Specialized extensions and 
other Flexowriters. adaptations of the Friden Adding Machine actuate tape. 





© Friden Calculating Machine Co., Ine. 
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Bombs Away 


The “Mad Bomber” who has been 
busily planting homemade bombs around 
New York (Time, Jan. 7) has given the 
city’s newspapers one of the best home- 
made stories in years. No paper has 
matched the space or the big, black head- 
lines that Hearst’s Journal-American has 
given the case. But last week, after the 
Journal received a surprisingly frank let- 
ter from the bomber and had the chance 
to score the most sensational beat on the 





Bob Lackenbach 
LovELORNIST ABBY 


Flipped quips. 


story to date, Scripps-Howard’s World- 
Telegram and Sun snatched the story 
away. 

When the Journal received the crudely 
printed letter (signature: F.P.), it decid- 
ed to withhold the story from police and 
aim for the jackpot: the bomber’s surren- 
der. Instead of printing the letter, the 
Journal ran a wily item in its Personals 
column intimating that it would “help” 
the bomber if he gave himself up. The ad 
caught the eye of World-Telegram Man- 
aging Editor Richard Starnes, who guessed 
immediately that the Journal had received 
a letter from the bomber, checked out 
his hunch, and broke a Page One story 
on the bomber’s “new letter to a New 
York newspaper, hinting that he may de- 
clare at least a temporary truce.” Three 
days later, when most other New York 
papers had printed the story, the Journal- 
American’s account finally appeared under 
an eight-column banner. 

The Mad Bomber’s letter contained 
more clues to his identity than police had 
unearthed in years. Among the disclo- 
sures: he had spent “most of my adult 
life in bed”; two of the bombs he had 
deposited last year had not yet been 
found; he named three former New York 
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State officials who, he said, would “know 
all.” The Journal gave the bomber’s letter 
to police. who were able to eliminate hun- 
dreds of questioned signatures and narrow 
the search—as the press noted proudly— 
down to “42 suspects who are being fol- 
lowed night and day.” But at week’s end 
the bomber was still at large—or in bed. 


Sister Confessors 

From a chauffeured yellow Cadillac 
convertible in front of the San Francisco 
Chronicle building last winter stepped a 
shapely brunette wearing a little black 
dress by Dior and the scrutable smile 
of a woman who knows what she wants. 
Ushered into Sunday Editor Stanleigh 
Arnold’s third-floor office, Mrs. Morton 
(“Popo”) Phillips announced that the 
paper's advice-to-the-lovelorn column had 
gone from drab to worse. “Why,” she 
protested prettily, “I know I could do 
better myself.” Editor Arnold suggested 
that she try, handed his visitor a six-week 
sheaf of columns by Lovelornist Molly 
Mayfield. 

In less than two hours, Popo Phillips 
was back with her own replies to more 
than 70 lonelyheart letters. Their crisply 
confident style so impressed the editors 
that she returned the same afternoon to 
sign a contract to write six columns a 
week for the Chronicle under the pen 
name Abigail Van Buren, also landed a 
ten-year contract with the McNaught 
Syndicate. As she was leaving the Chron- 
icle. Editor Arnold remarked to Popo 
Phillips that her witty, worldy replies to 
the letters reminded him of Ann (Your 
Problems) Landers, heart-throb star of 
the Chicago Sun-Times Syndicate. “They 
ought to,” rejoined Popo. “She's my twin 
sister.” 

Deliberate Satire? Last week as Popo, 
38, celebrated her first birthday as Abby 
Van Buren, she was the fastest rising 
lonelyheart columnist in the U.S. So 
quickly has her Dear Abby column caught 
on that it now appears in some 80 U.S. 
newspapers, from New York’s garter- 
snapping Daily Mirror (circ. 842,023) to 
the sobersided Portland Oregonian (181,- 
gto), only a dozen fewer syndicate clients 
than carry sister Ann Landers, whose real 
name is Mrs. Jules (“Eppie’’) Lederer. 
This makes Abby the fourth-ranking U.S. 
lovelornist, after Dorothy Dix, Mary 
Haworth and Ann Landers. 

Abby's swift climb is the more re- 
markable because her column often reads 
like a parody of other lovelornists. In 
fact, San Franciscans at first thought that 
Abby even concocted her own letters as 
a deliberate take-off. One letter to the 
Chronicle that is still quoted with glee 
came from a girl who confessed: “My 
boy friend took me out on my 21st birth- 
day and wanted to show me a very special 
good time. I usually don’t go in much 
for drinking, but I had three martinis. 
During dinner we split a bottle of wine. 
After dinner we had two brandies. Did 
I do wrong?” Quipped Abby: “Probably.” 








Last week Dear Abby related the plight 
of a woman who complained: “My prob- 
lem is my husband. He wears false teeth 
—uppers and lowers—and he thinks it is 
real funny to take them out at parties 
and do a Spanish dance, using them as 
castanets. Should I keep him away from 
parties or should I just tell him he isn’t 
funny?” Advised Abby: “Let him have 
a good time. I think it is hysterical.” 

Psychiatry to Chopin. Abby rarely 
clucks at length over the details of dating 
and mating. When a theater cashier con- 
fided her secret passion for the married 
manager, Abby counseled: “Find another 
job. It’s not worth being the tail-end of 


Arthur Siegel 
LoveLorNnist ANN 
Miffed sniffs. 


feature.” A bachelor confided 


a double 
that he knew a sweet, demure girl who 


would make a wonderful wife, and an- 
other girl, “uninhibited, gay,”’ who “comes 
up to my room.” “How,” he asked, “shall 
I discourage this girl?’ Quipped Abby: 
“Which girl?” When a California hus- 
band complained that his wife, though 
“smoochable, affectionate and responsive” 
before marriage, had “cooled to a con- 
siderable degree” since they married and 
moved into a $40,000 home, Abby sug- 
gested: “Have your thermostat checked.” 

As a result of Abby’s fast rise, sister 
Ann sniffs that Abby is “very imitative.” 
If not imitative, the two columnists have 
reason to show some similarity. Maiden- 
named Pauline Esther (Popo) and Esther 
Pauline (Eppie) Friedman, they are iden- 
tical (5 ft. 2 in., 108 Ibs.) twins, who 
dressed identically until the day they 
were married (in a double wedding), and 
still find that they occasionally buy iden- 
tical clothes in San Francisco and Chi- 
cago. Married to wealthy businessmen, 
they have many of the same friends, 
share interests that range from psychiatry 
to Chopin. 

Abby’s replies are slicker, quicker and 
flipper, but Ann comes up with an occa- 
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Can you name these Thompson products 
that make life safer, easier, happier? 


*People- 
Protectors” 





You could call Thompson’s rotor compressor assemblies just that. 
They withstand high heat while their blades rotate at 10,000 rpm 
in the engines of jet aircraft. There isn't a single military or 
commercial American plane that hasn't precision-made 
Thompson parts! These dependable Thompson parts have 
contributed to better aircraft performance and safety for you. 


"*Fish-Finder” 


Thompson makes high-quality 
light-metal castings for sturdy 
aluminum outboard motor pro- 
pellers to help you get where 
the big fish are running .. . but 
once there, of course, you're on 
your own. Thompson produces 
close-tolerance, durable light- 
metal castings for such widely 
diversified products as washing 
machines, garbage disposers, ice 
cream scoops, gas meters, jet 
planes, industrial engines and 
many others. 








Yes, the Thompson-developed ball joints for front suspension 
on cars iron out the bumps. They insure easier, smoother and 
safer driving. This is but one of many noteworthy contributions 
developed by Thompson engineers for the automotive industry 
including pistons and piston rings, valves, cylinder sleeves, Sky 
Ride shock absorbers, water pumps, tie-rod ends and many more. 
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"Danger-Detective” 


That's just ove important job a Thompson-Dage closed-circuit 
TV camera is doing for industry and business today. This ever- 
alert “private eye” spots trouble instantly on TV monitor screens. 
Dage closed-circuit TV is also used to nab shoplifters, protect 
security areas, check incoming freight cars, stand guard over 
nurseries and sickrooms . . . its uses are literally endless. 


"'Farmer’s Friends” 


@ 


S 


Definitely! These Thompson valves, found in the engines of farm 
tractors, are famed for dependable performance and long life. 
Other Thompson valves are hard at work in the car you drive, 
the buses and planes you ride, the trucks that carry the mer- 
chandise and foodstuffs you use daily, and perhaps even the 
mower that keeps your lawn trim and tidy. 


Thompson research is at work for you 


A combination of America’s finest laboratory, research, 
testing and production facilities . .. plus top-notch engi- 
neering staffs ... make Thompson one of the country’s 
most dependable sources of supply for precision-manu- 
factured products. These are the products that help make 
life safer, easier and happier for you. Thompson 
Products, Inc., General Offices, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 


You can count on 


r Thompson 
P Products 


MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOTIVE, AIRCRAFT, INDUSTRIAL AND 
ELECTRONIC PRODUCTS. FACTORIES IN SIXTEEN CITIES. 








Massachusetts 


Investors 


‘Trust 


Special Distribution 
of Capital Gains 


14 cents’a share, 
net long term capi- 
tal gains, in shares 
or, at the option of 
the holder, in cash, 
payable February 
18, 1957 to share- 
holders of record 
December 31, 1956. 


ROBERT W. LADD, 


Secretary 





New EASE 
in Country 


NOW: 30 


OOLS 


Even plowing is easy — perfect seedbed in 
one Operation with Rotary Plow! . . . only 
one of 30 sturdy, year-round tools... 
Powerful 5-HP Gravely Tractor does every 
lawn, garden and field job easier, better! 
All-gear Drive, Power Reverse. Push-button 


Starter optional. EASY 


Write today for FREE 24-page PAY 
“Power vs Drudgery Booklet. PLAN 


GRAVELY TRACTORS. INC. 


BOx 170 DUNBAR, W. VA. 
FIELD-TESTED SINCE 1922 











What Do 3 Out of 4 
Doctors Recommend 
to Relieve Pain? 


A survey shows 3 out of 4 doctors recommend the 

famous ingredients of Anacin Tablets to relieve pain 

of headache, neuritis and neuralgia. Here’s why 

Anacin® gives you better total effect in relieving 

pain than aspirin or any buffered aspirin: 

——- ACTS INSTANTLY: Anacin goes to work instantly, 
Brings fast relief to source of your pain, 


MORE EFFECTIVE: Anacin is like a doctor's pre- 
scription. That is, Anacin contains not one but 
a combination of effective, medically proven in+ 
gredients, 


oe SAFER: Anacin simply can not upset your stomach, 
gm LESSENS TENSION: Anacin also reduces nervous 


tension, leaves you relaxed, feeling fine after pain 
goes. Buy Anacin today. 





THERE'S NO TIME LIKE THE 


PRESENT TO BE READING 





sional Eppiegram. To the worried young 
man who asked, “How can I keep my 
hair?” she suggested: “You could keep 
it in a cigar box or just throw it away 
like everybody else.” 

Both receive more than 1,000 letters 
a week, and both discuss the more com- 
plex problems, especially religious, with 
outside advisers.” And both consistently 
employ the astringent approach, Explains 
Ann: “When you sit down and cry with 
people, you don’t help them. Some people 
have to be shook—and Ah shakes ‘em.” 


Liberation in Paris 

Agence France-Presse, with 2,200 clients 
in 44 countries, boasts that it is one of 
the world’s biggest news agencies. But it 
does no boasting about another distinc- 
tion: it is the only major wire service in 
the free world that has been largely 
government-supported. Founded after the 
liberation to succeed prewar Havas, which 
the Nazis liquidated in 1941, A.F.P. was 
forced to go to the government for money 
—and accept government slanting of news 
—because struggling Paris dailies could not 
meet the agency’s full operating costs. 

By 1954, political pressure on A.F.P. 
had become so powerful that when brawny 
(6 ft. 2 in., 200 Ibs.) ex-Havasman Jean 
Marin took over as its news director, he 
vowed to win “complete independence 
from the public power.” Last week, under 
a bill passed by the French Senate, A.F.P. 
set up its first autonomous board of di- 
rectors, controlled by French newspaper 
editors. To help increase revenues to com- 
pensate for discontinued government sub- 
sidies, which in 1956 totaled 50% of the 
agency’s $8,600,000 budget, France's 146 
dailies will be charged up to 30% more 
for A.F.P. service, in line with commercial 
rates charged overseas customers, 


The Greatest 


The Chicago Daily Tribune, whose 
masthead daily proclaims it “The World's 
Greatest Newspaper,” devoted 97 inches 


| of news space last week to what it con- 


sidered the world’s greatest story. In a full 
column on Page One, the Trib reported 
breathlessly that Reuters’ Editor Walton 
(“Tony”) Cole, “the editor of the world’s 
greatest international newsgathering or- 
ganization,” and Trib Correspondent Larry 
Rue, “one of the world’s most famous for- 
eign correspondents,” had flown in from 
London and Vienna, respectively, on a 
weighty mission. The mission: to tell 400 
members of the 7rib’s editorial staff “why 
the paper is entitled to be called the 
world’s greatest newspaper.” 

At the dinner, “rollicking, adventur- 
Larry Rue, as the Trib called him 
received a $500 award from the 7rib and 
provided the only deprecatory note. He 
Was quoted as saying that “he had often 
heard the remark: ‘You're all right, but 
it’s too bad you work for the Chicago 
Tribune!’” Explained the Trib: “He al- 
ways puts such people in their place by 
saying, ‘The Tribune never asked me to 
work for it. I asked the Tribune. I am 
proud to work for the 7ribune because I 
believe in it.’” 
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THE THEATER 


New Play in Manhattan 
A Clearing in the Woods (by Arthur 


Laurents) found a fairly new way to treat 
a neurotic woman, The treatment—which 
was theatrical, not medical, and consisted 
of physically landscaping her troubled 
mind and fleshing her ugly memories—was 
unsuccessful, as it was basically unwise. 
But in a flabby season, at least Playwright 
Laurents (The Time of the Cuckoo) at- 
tempted something provocative and at 
times achieved something striking; and 
Kim Stanley (Bus Stop) was frequently 
brilliant in a taxing role. 

The play had its overwrought roman- 
tic egoist of a heroine delving among 





Vondamm 


Kim STANLEY IN “Woops” 


Overwrought, starved, choked. 

men in 
earlier stages 
who 


memories of her father, of the 
her life, and of herself at 
(played by three other 
vaguely resembled her). 
Against Oliver Smith's fine woodland 
sort of field-and-stream of 
sciousness—the self-probing yielded mo- 
ments both of sharp fantasy and of 
sharp perception. But an ultra-subjective 
method, which by now is a commonplace 
of fiction, has no proper place in drama. 
It is not just that drama works from the 
outside in, rather than vice versa, but 
that such mental voyaging, in the theater 
swift and aberrant enough 
nor cumulative enough to 


actresses 


set—a con- 


is seldom sly 
to seem real 
be dramatic. 

Choked with method and starved for 
substance, the play offered only a predica- 
ment, not a situation, while the situations 
that led to the predicament rarely in- 
dividualized the heroine or galvanized the 
story. Hers were all-too-familiar aggres- 
sions and hurts and guilts; and she too 
was only a predicament, never really a 
person. 
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Takes a secretary 
less than 20 minutes to do an 
“all-day” retyping job 


Kodaks new Verifax Signet Copier 


Takes a boss 
less than half the time formerly 
needed to answer his mail 


quickly pays for itself 


even in the “one man’”’ office 


Only $148 ... that’s an unheard-of low price for 
an office copier. An incredibly low price for a 
Verifax Copier, which does so many jobs beyond the 
scope of ordinary office copiers. 


See all the extras the Verifax Signet 
gives you at a new low cost— 
O Makes 5 copies in 1 minute for 242¢ each, 


© Nothing is ever left out on Verifax copies—they’re 
photo-exact from letterhead to signature. This is espe- 
cially important when you're copying legal documents. 


O Photo-lasting. Verifax copies are not affected by sum- 
mer heat—are as long lasting as any business record. 


O Easy to read, handle, file. Verifax copies have the 
“look” and “feel” of fine letterhead papers. 


O Signet makes copies on preprinted office forms, on 
card stock and film—and on both sides of copy paper. 


© Makes a translucent “whiteprint” master for use in 
direct-process and blueprint machines. 


© Makes an offset plate in 1 minute for less than 20¢, 
when low-cost adapter is used. 


Your savings the very first month will probably pay for 
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your Signet. Imagine being able to answer letters without 
dictation and typing . . .never having to send an “I quote” 
memo. Never having to retype for extra carbons. 


Get all the facts on the Signet. Free folder describes 
this remarkable $148 copier in detail; gives facts, too, on 
complete line of Verifax Copiers. Or get in touch with 
your nearest Verifax dealer, listed in the 
“yellow pages” under “Photocopy Equip- Sy 
ment.” Price quoted is subject to change without notice, f 


Sir 













-————-MAIL COUPON TODAY-———— 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 

Business Photo Methods Division 

348 State St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: Please send free Signet folder, 
“Short Cuts” booklet, and names of 


near-by dealers. No obligation. 119-1 


Name Position 
Company 


ee 


City___State 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 


Pressure on Prices 

The average pay of U.S. workers set 
an alltime high in December of $2.05 
hourly, or $84.05 a week. Employment 
of 64.6 million also set a record for the 
month, The Connecticut Manufacturers 
Association survey of 70 companies found 
one job unfilled for every eleven taken. 

With wages and employment at record 
levels, other income sources joined to 
swell U.S. buying power. Social Security 
was a growing factor. National benefits 
paid to 10 million people added up to 
about $6 billion annually. 

The record national income and spend- 
ing pressed hard on prices. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reported that con- 
sumers would pay more for pork in 1957, 
and possibly for better-grade beef. Last 
week, alarmed by the burst of price in- 
creases, Washington began taking notice 
and action. Two congressional committees 
laid plans to investigate the hike in gaso- 
line prices, and the Department of Jus- 
tice launched a third probe into a pos- 
sible price-fixing conspiracy. In an attempt 
to keep sugar prices from soaring higher, 
the Agriculture Department again in- 
creased sugar-marketing quotas, the sec- 
ond time in less than a month. But as 
consumer buying and business spending 
(expected to rise another 10% in 1957's 
first quarter) continued to mount, few 
believed that the price line could be held. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
Power Play 


For the first time, the Atomic Energy 
Commission opened public hearings last 
week on whether to approve construction 
of a nuclear power plant. Technically, 
AEC was to decide if a privately financed 
100,000-kw. reactor being built at Monroe, 
Mich, will endanger the lives and health of 
more than 2,500,000 residents of nearby 
Detroit and Toledo. But proponents of 
public power, spearheaded by United Auto- 
mobile Workers President Walter Reuther, 
wanted to turn the hearings into a decisive 
round in the running battle over whether 
nuclear-generated electricity is to be pio- 
neered by the Government or by U.S. in- 
dustry. On the ground that the plant was 
too risky, they wanted AEC to halt the 
project, move it to a remote test area. 
AEC then would probably take over, giv- 
ing the Government a big lead in develop- 
ing one of the most promising power 
reactors now under construction. 

Promise & Doubt. Target of the Reu- 
ther forces was the Power Reactor Devel- 
opment Co., a combine of Detroit Edison 
Co., 17 other private utilities and seven 
manufacturing firms, which will finance 
and operate the $45.5 million Monroe 
plant under the leadership of Detroit Edi- 
son President Walker Lee Cisler. P.R.D.C. 
is building the first commercial “fast- 
breeder” reactor, the type most likely to 
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produce competitively cheap atom power, 
since it produces more atom fuel than it 
consumes. Late in 1955, the first experi- 
mental fast breeder ran out of control 
at the National Reactor Testing Station, 
melted its own fuel with more than 
1,130° C. of heat, and contaminated the 
reactor with radioactivity for six months. 

Opponents of P.R.D.C.’s fast breeder 
got one good arguing point when AEC’s 
Advisory Committee on Reactor Safe- 
guards warned last June: “There is insuff- 
cient information available to give assur- 
ance that the reactor can be operated 





Helene Fournier—Rapho-Guillumette 
DiscouNTER GATTEGNO 


From across the ocean, a "plague." 


at [Monroe] without public hazard.” But 
AEC disagreed, gave P.R.D.C. a “pro- 
visional permit” to build last August, did 
not publish its advisory committee’s warn- 
ing until October. The decision was imme- 
diately criticized by Senator Clinton P. 


Anderson, who is joint Congressional 
atomic energy chief and a public-power 
enthusiast. Then the U.A.W., together 


with the International Union of Electrical 
Workers and the United Paperworkers of 
America, got AEC to retreat a bit, order 
P.R.D.C. to prove publicly that its fast 
breeder was safe. 

Fact & Fission. P.R.D.C. did much to 
dispel these fears last week by submitting 
the testimony of five top-drawer atom 
scientists and reactor experts. Their ver- 
dict, summarized by Professor Hans A. 
Bethe of Cornell University: “By the 
application of theoretical physics to what 
we now know, a fast-breeder reactor can 
be constructed and operated without un- 
due risk to the public. . . its operation is 
safe.” Furthermore, AEC stressed that its 
Monroe permit is only for the construction 
of the plant, not its operation. Unless all 
the bugs are worked out of the fast breeder 
by the time the plant is finished in 1960, it 
will not be loaded with nuclear fuel. 

The dissenting unions will produce sci- 
entists of their own when the hearings 
resume in several weeks. After that, AEC’s 
five commissioners, most of whom favor 
private power, will decide whether to ap- 
prove the reactor. Although their final 
decision will not be determined by public 
opinion, AEC will weigh the feelings of 
Monroe's 25,000 residents. Said Vice 
Mayor Ruby G. Clime last week: “The 
citizens of Monroe are not frightened one 
bit. The great majority of the local people 
are thrilled. It will put Monroe definitely 
on the map.” 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


French Revolution 

The seeds of a new French revolution 
were being sown last week in a small shop 
near the Arc de Triomphe. There, crowds 
of customers were enthusiastically shop- 
ping in France's first discount house, with 
prices of refrigerators, toasters and all 
other goods cut a flat 20% under prices 
fixed by manufacturers and retailers. In 
two or three days, the yellow-fronted shop 
did as much business as others in the 
neighborhood handled in a year. 

The man who opened the store and set 
out singlehanded to revolutionize France’s 
noncompetitive retailing system is Mau- 
rice Gattegno, 47. Until two years ago 
Discounter Gattegno was a small shop- 
keeper in a nation of small shopkeepers 
(one to every 43 consumers), most of 
whom have no employees, gross less than 
$5,000 a year, and keep two sets of books 
—one for themselves, one for the tax 
collector. Firm believers in high, fixed 
prices and low turnover, many sell only 
three shirts or two pairs of shoes a day, 
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heartily approve the traditional cartel- 
mindedness of French manufacturers. 

“American Plague.” Gattegno, who 
owned a small camera shop, was made of 
more imaginative stuff. Visiting Manhat- 
tan in 1954, he was amazed by mid- 
town discount houses. “It struck me that 
France was living in the past,” said he, 
and he sailed home to try the discounters’ 
methods in his own sleepy shop. 

Customers poured in. To handle a daily 
turnover that increased a hundredfold, 
Gattegno took on 20 employees at wages 
remarkable for France: $250 a month for 
salesmen, $225 for the lowliest packer— 
more than three times the going rate. 
The first year Gattegno grossed $714,000. 
Moreover, said he proudly: “I pay my 
full taxes, I don’t have two sets of books.” 

The howls against Discounter Gatte- 
gno’s “American plague’ were just as 
vehement as those hurled at his American 
counterparts. Sternly calling on manu- 
facturers to boycott his booming busi- 
ness, French retail-trade papers scornfully 
labeled him “Monsieur 20%.” Virtually 
the entire Paris press, fearful of losing 
regular accounts, refused his advertising. 
Thomson-Houston, the big French equiv- 
alent of General Electric, refused to sell 
him its appliances. 

Friends & Enemies. But smaller man- 
ufacturers, though publicly outraged, kept 
right on selling to Gattegno for the com- 
pelling reason that he pays cash, buys 
ten times more than his competitors (al- 
though they usually ask him to keep 
their transactions secret). And through 
Gattegno’s own throwaway newspaper, 
Moins Cher (cheaper), Parisians heard 
and spread the word to 12,000 new cus- 
tomers last year alone, while the French 
government hinted that credit is surely 
possible for a man who understands so 
well how to cut the cost of living. 

Discounter Gattegno,who grossed about 
$1,500,000 last year, plans to open a new 
American-style supermarket this spring 
with three floors of food, appliances and 
clothing, smack in the heart of the poor 
people’s Paris near Gare St.-Lazare. Its 
name: Ches Monsieur 20%. Says he: “I 
will make new enemies among French 
retailers, But what interests me are the 
customers. They are my friends.” 


RAILROADS 
The Devil & Dan'l Webster 


On a preinaugural demonstration of his 
new, light, low-gravity-center train, New 
Haven President George Alpert last week 
savored the unaccustomed compliments 
of 225 guests, mostly newsmen, along for 
the ride. The Dan’l Webster, a nine-car, 
$1,500,000 train, powered by low-slung 
diesel locomotives fore and aft, was 
noticeably smoother and quieter than 
standard equipment though it cost only 
$1,650 per seat v. $2,850 for the conven- 
tional type. As the train from Boston 
rolled into the outskirts of Manhattan, it was 
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TIME CLOCK 


TWO-CAR FAMILIES this year 
number about 14% of U.S. car- 
Owning population, up from 3% to 
5% in 1948. Detroit estimates total 
may jump to as much as 25% of car 
owners within a decade. 


ATHABASKA OIL SANDS in Al- 
berta, which have estimated re- 
serves of 300 billion bbls. but have 
rf defeated efforts to extract oil, 
will be developed by Canada’s Roy- 
alite Oil Co., Ltd. Royalite will 
start building plant this spring to 
separate 20,000 bbls. of oil a day 
from sands with new centrifugal 
process, then add processing plant, 
town site for 1,400 people, and a 
350-mile pipeline to Edmonton. Ini- 
tial cost: $50 million. 


U.S. FLOOD INSURANCE is ex- 
pected to go on sale in May or 
June. Federal Flood Indemnity Ad- 
ministration has named 15-member 
committee from industry, agricul- 
ture to help smooth out problems 
facing its first substantial coverage, 
e.g.: Should $250,000 policy limit 
be applied to any company’s total 
holdings, or to each separate facil- 
ity owned by company? 


CANDY-STORE sales are souring 
under increasing competition from 
chains, supermarkets, drugstores. 
Dun & Bradstreet survey shows av- 
erage candy shopkeeper draws year- 
ly salary of $3,551, has net profit 
of $102 on sales of $25,550. Almost 
half of owners are running “un- 
profitable operations.” 


NORTHEAST AIRLINES is final- 
ly airborne on its new Florida 
route, running daily New York- 
Miami round-trip coach flight with 
a DC6-A. Next week Northeast 
will also add a daily first-class 
flight on its Boston-New York- 
Miami run. The reservation back- 
log: about 7,000. 


AUTO INSURANCE CHARGES 
are being investigated by the Sen- 
ate’s auto marketing subcommittee. 


right on time—in itself a subject for con- 
gratulations on the oft-late New Haven.* 

But suddenly the devil got into the 
Dan’l Webster. A balky cast-iron shoe on 
the rear diesel rubbed on the third rail, 
started a fire that stopped the train in its 
tracks. After 25 minutes the fire was sub- 
dued, and so was President Alpert. Said he, 
as the Dan’l Webster moved into Grand 
Central Terminal, 55 minutes late: “If 
this train had proceeded another five or 
six miles, I would have been a hero. But 
it didn’t and I’m not.” Later, as the 
damaged engine and two cars made their 
way to the repair shop, the devil had an- 
other go. One of the cars jumped the rails, 
blocked the tracks, held up 29 outbound 
trains up to half an hour. 


* Since Alpert took over last January (Tiare, 
Jan. 30), passenger trains have improved their 
on-time record from 84.6% to 94.2%. 


Probers are checking charges by 
the Better Business Bureau that 
some drivers over the age of 25 
are paying the higher rates set for 
drivers under 25. Involved are the 
insurance subsidiaries of Commer- 
cial Credit Co., Associates Invest- 
ment Co., Pacific Finance Corp., 
C.1.T. Financial Corp. 


SUPERSONIC TALOS, Navy’s 
top-rated missile for -long-range 
antiaircraft defense, will go into 
operational use within the next 
twelve months under the first big 
production contract. Navy has 
placed $27 million order with Ben- 
dix Aviation Corp. for surface-to- 
air missile capable of carrying 
atomic warhead, will step up weap- 
on’s 75-mile range to 100 miles. 
Cruisers Little Rock and Galves- 
ton now are being converted to 
carry Talos. 


NEXT MODEL CHANGEOVER 
for Chrysler cars will be put off 
until 1960, with only minor face 
lifting scheduled in 1958 and 1959. 
Company is going back to normal 
three-year period for major change 
following two complete changes in 
past four years. 


DIAMOND SHORTAGE is bring- 
ing price boost by South Africa’s 
sare gr hte De Beers syndicate. 
Retail diamond jewelry prices will 
rise about 10% this year, following 
5% hike in 1956, and industrial dia- 
monds will go even higher. Demand 
is outstripping supply largely be- 
cause U.S., which buys two-thirds 
of world’s diamonds, last year im- 
ported peak $159 million worth of 
gem diamonds. 


SLAVE LABOR PAY will finally 
be handed out by I. G. Farben liq- 
uidators, who are caer pas, 3 up the 
former German chemical cartel. 
After long, bitter battle in German 
courts, liquidators will pay some 
$7,000,000 to about 4,000 World 
War II forced laborers, many of 
whom now live in U.S. 


PERSONNEL 
Changes of the Week 


g William N. Deramus III, 41, resigned 
as president of the Chicago Great Western 
Railway Co. to become president of the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad, succeed- 
ing Donald V. Fraser, 60, who will become 
board chairman. Deramus, in turn, will be 
succeeded at Chicago Great Western by 
Veteran Railman E. T. Reidy, 53. Mem- 
ber of an old railroading family, big, 
brawny Bill Deramus went to work for 
the Wabash Railroad in St. Louis after 
the University of Michigan and Harvard 
Law School, ran a railroad in Burma for 
the Army during World War II, became 
the youngest president of any class I 
U.S. railroad a year after joining Chicago 
Great Western in 1948. He rehabilitated 
the shaky line, enabled the road to pay 
dividends on its common stock in 1953 for 
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U.S. FINANCIAL SYSTEM 





A Call for a “Broad National Inquiry” 


HE time has come to conduct a 
broad national inquiry into the 
nature, performance and adequacy of 
our financial system.” Thus, in his 
State of the Union message last week 
(see NationaL AFFAIRS), President 
Dwight D. Eisenhower formally ap- 
proved an increasingly debated proj- 
ect: a sweeping study of the nation’s 
complex financial system—something 
along the lines of the Aldrich inquiries 
of 1908, which led to the formation 
of the Federal Reserve System. 
The immediate reason for such a 
study is the rising chorus of complaints 
about FRB’s tight-credit policy. The 
Administration itself is becoming in- 
creasingly worried over apparent in- 
equities in the tight-money policy, 
fears that the credit pinch may hurt 
housing and small business too much 
without putting enough pressure on 
big business. Bankers, businessmen and 
economists alike think an inquiry is 
long overdue, not only into FRB’s 
present policies but into the whole 
U.S. financial system, public and pri- 
vate. Members of the American Bank- 
ers Association and such experts as 
Allan Sproul, retired president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 
have recently called for a study. A 
month ago an advisory panel of bank- 
ers and economists to the Senate 
Banking Committee backed the idea. 
Last week Texas Representative 
Wright Patman introduced a resolution 
into Congress calling for a sweeping 
look at the whole credit problem. 


e 
The basic question is whether dras- 
tic changes should be made in the 


methods used by FRB to control 
credit to match the drastic changes 
that have taken place over the years 
in the U.S. financial system. When the 
Federal Reserve was first set up in 
1913, it was envisioned as a central 
bank to provide the nation’s main 
money supply and credit control. Since 
then, though the Federal Reserve's 
member banks have amassed assets of 
$176 billion, so many other financial 
institutions have grown up that there 
is an enormous pool of lendable funds 
outside the Reserve's jurisdiction. 
Non-member commercial banks con- 
trol assets of $31 billion, mutual sav- 
ings banks assets of $33 billion, while 
life insurance firms and savings and 
loan associations have $135 billion to 
lend or invest as they choose. In addi- 
tion, some 20 Government agencies, 
from the Veterans Administration to 
the Small Business Administration, 
have taken on important financial 
duties independent of the FRB. As a 
result, some economists fear that the 


nation’s many credit operations are 
not well enough controlled or coordi- 
nated, could get out of hand, and turn 
the boom into a disastrous bust. 

Some labor economists have sug- 
gested that a series of brand-new or- 
ganizations be set up to change U.S. 
credit operations drastically, e.g., a 
National Capital Issues Committee, 
which would have dictatorial powers to 
allocate all credit, set all interest rates, 
and, in effect, peg the debt level for 
every businessman and private citizen 
in the U.S. Another suggestion is that 
the FRB’s responsibility for backing 
the Employment Act be written into 
law. While FRB Chairman William 
McChesney Martin assumed’ that he 
must help maintain full employment, 
no such basic mission is contained in 
the original charter. 


es 

But while everyone wants a study, 
the question of who will make it has 
already touched off a hot political 
argument. Representative Patman and 
Illinois Senator Paul Douglas, both 
jealous guardians of congressional pre- 
rogatives, have put in their bids for a 
grand-scale “investigation” by Con- 
gress. Many other lawmakers, who 
know Patman as a longtime foe of 
FRB, are afraid of just that. As House 
Minority Leader Joseph Martin says, 
“Congress could turn the study into a 
witch hunt,” and thus confuse instead 
of clarify the issues. But the main 
reason that Congress should not make 
the study, say many Congressmen, is 
that the project has too broad a scope 
for any of the regular congressional 
committees to handle. 

Instead of a congressional hearing, 
the advisory panel to the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee wants an independent, 
completely nonpartisan National Mon- 
etary Commission of+ twelve to 17 
members. About one-third of them 
would be drawn from Congress, and 
the rest chosen by the President from 
all walks of business and finance. 
Though FRB is not actively pushing 
for such a study, it would gladly go 
along with the idea. 

Actually, the strongest reason for 
studying the U.S. financial system in 
1957 is that on the whole it is working 
so well. Despite complaints over tight 
credit, FRB feels that its controls are 
leveling off the boom to the point 
where credit will ease, possibly within 
the next six months. Thus, instead of 
the usual pattern of crash investiga- 
tions and crisis changes, the study 
could progress at a careful pace, with 
plenty of time to make any changes 
needed to strengthen the system for 
the future. 








Word Hunt 
RAILROADER DERAMUS 
New man for Katy. 


the first time in over a decade. In his new 
post Deramus faces similar financial prob- 
lems: the Katy has paid no dividends 
since 1930. To some railroaders, Deramus’ 
appointment hinted a Great Western-Katy 
merger. Though Katy officials last week de- 
nied it, a group of principal stockholders in 
both the Great Western and Katy report- 
edly have already obtained options to buy 
a large block of the Katy’s common stock. 
@ Arthur M. Loew, 59, stepped out as 
director and chairman of Loew's Inc., 
largest U.S. movie producer (Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer) and one of the largest 
theater chains, but will remain as presi- 
dent of Loew’s International, the corpora- 
tion’s foreign subsidiary. By quitting be- 
fore the annual stockholders’ meeting Feb. 
28, Loew, son of Founder Marcus Loew, 
hoped to head off a long-brewing proxy 
fight (Time, Nov. 12) with a dissident 
group of stockholders led by Canadian 
Contractor Joseph Tomlinson, Loew's 
largest individual stockholder (250,000 
shares). To appease the Tomlinson faction, 
the present management, headed by Presi- 
dent Joseph R. Vogel, agreed on a slate to 
be presented to the stockholders. The ten- 
tative line-up; six directors for manage- 
ment, six for Tomlinson’s group (includ- 
ing Tomlinson himself), with the all- 
important 13th director still to be decided. 
QL. E. (“Doc”) Briggs, gregarious treas- 
urer of Ford Motor Co., will retire Jan. 31 
on his 65th birthday after 42 years with 
the company, be replaced by publicity-shy 
J. Edward Lundy, former member of the 
Princeton economics faculty who joined 
Ford in 1946 after a World War II stint 
as financial analyst for the Air Force. Doc 
Briggs got his nickname by starting as a 
first-aid man at Ford's Chicago branch 
assembly plant, rapidly earned a reputa- 
tion as a financial wizard, traveled widely 
for Ford in Europe and the Middle East, 
returned to Dearborn in 1929 to begin his 
rise to the top. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these Bonds. 
The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$100,000,000 


International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development 


Twenty Year Bonds of 1957, Due January 1, 1977 
Interest Rate 4'2% 


Interest payable January 1 and July 1, in New York City 


Price 100% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned as may legally offer 
these Bonds in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
THE FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK CHEMICAL CORN EXCHANGE BANK 
OF NEW YORK OF CHICAGO 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 
BANK OF AMERICA THE NORTHERN TRUST COMPANY HARRIS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 
N.T. & S.A. 
BLYTH & CO., INC, DREXEL & CO. EASTMAN DILLON, UNION SECURITIES & CO. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. LAZARD FRERES & CO. LEHMAN BROTHERS 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & CO. 


January 10, 1957. 
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CORPORATIONS 
Catini to the U.S. 


At a private luncheon in Milan with 
a group of Italian industrialists, New 
York Stock Exchange President Keith 


Funston extolled the advantages of list- 
ing their stocks on the Big Board, where 
they would have free access to the world’s 
biggest financial market. One of the in- 
tent listeners was blue-eyed, blueblood 
Count Carlo Faina, 62, president of Ita- 
ly’s giant Montecatini Co. Last week the 
exchange made an announcement: about 
Feb. 15, provided SEC agrees, the New 
York Stock Exchange will list 20 million 
shares of Catini, as it is known in Europe, 
the first Italian stock to be sold on the 
exchange. To facilitate trading, each U.S. 
certificate will represent five of the low- 


cost ($4.50 each) Italian shares. Said 





Catini’s output is used from the cradle 
to the grave—from nipples on baby bot- 
tles to formaldehyde for undertakers. All 
this has paid the company well: between 
1950 and 1955 85% to 
680.000; profits jumped 130% to 
16.6 million, though 1955 earnings of 6% 
on sales were not as favorable as Allied 
Chemical’s profit of 89%, Du Pont’s 22%. 
But Faina’s goal is as American as apple 
pie, though it may seem as unlikely in 
cartel-minded, low-wage Italy as pie in 
the sky. Says President Faina: “I want 
every workingman to have 100 shares of 
Montecatini, a home of his own, a car 
a refrigerator and television in his living 
room. It can be done, and we're going 
to do it.” 

Small Profit, Big Turnover. Founded 
in 1888 to exploit the old copper mines 
around the ancient spa of Montecatini 


sales soared 





thi th 





MOoNTECATINI'S FERRARA PLANT 


Pyrite, bauxite, phosphate, and nipples for the 


Count Faina: “The listing means recogni- 
tion of Montecatini’s size and interna- 
tional stature.” 

The recognition was long overdue. Cati- 
ni, little known in the U.S., is a whopper 
of a corporation by any standard. It is 
Italy's No. 2 corporation (after Fiat), 
and one of the world’s top ten chemical 
firms. It has 60,000 employees, 167 plants 
and mines, 60 subsidiaries. 200,000 stock- 
holders, assets of more than $600 million. 
From the Alps to Sicily, it straddles 
Italy's economy, producing 57% of the 
country’s aluminum (35.000 
of its pyrites (1,200,000 tons), 80% of its 
bauxite, 64% of its phosphates, the ma- 
jority of its chemicals. To produce chem- 
icals by its own patented processes, Catini 
has built 155 plants costing $540 million 
in 23 nations (including the U.S. and 
U.S.S.R.) that turn out 7,000,000 tons 
of nitrogen annually, 13% of the world’s 
total. Currently under contract: another 
43 chemical plants for companies in 
twelve foreign lands, a deal with the 
Indian government to build hydroelec- 
tric works, 
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tons), 89% 





the company perked along modestly until 
1910, when hard-driving Guido Donegani 
a young mining engineer, moved into the 
presidency and set out to build a self- 
contained empire. He began mining the 
area's neglected iron pyrite deposits (for 
sulphuric acid then built a plant to 
process the pyrite wastes, and extracted 
600,000 tons of pig iron yearly 
for iron-poor Italy. He blasting 
powder for his own mines and turned 
Catini into Italy’s No. 1 explosives manu- 
facturer. Long before industry as a whole 
appreciated the need for research, he sur- 
rounded himself with scientists, and Cati- 
nis white-coated Giacomo Fauser devel- 
oped the world-famous nitrogen fixation 
process that made it a leader in producing 
nitrates and fertilizers. When bills for 
fertilizer bags got too high Donegani 
imported jute from India, made Catini 
Italy's biggest jute processor; when power 
shortages hampered production, he built 
his own dams and power stations. With 
tycoon-fitting foresight, Engineer Done- 
gani made Catini the largest producer of 
power for private use in all of Europe. 


a boon 
made 





He believed, American-style, in small 
profits and big turnovers. Said he: “I 
prefer to make one lira cutting costs 
rather than five by raising prices.” But 
where Donegani’s business acumen tri- 
umphed, his political instincts failed. A 
Fascist member of Parliament as early as 
1921 and onetime president of the Na- 
tional Fascist Federation of Industries, 
Donegani was arrested by the Allies in 
1945. He died two years later, a broken 
man, 

Rebirth. With the end of World War 
II, Catini seemed shattered. Out of 40 
fertilizer factories, 30 were damaged or 


destroyed, others looted by the Nazis. 
Machines. supplies, power, credit were 
short or nonexistent. The only surplus 


was labor; Catini was saddled with 47,000 
workers who by law could not be laid 
off. Carlo Faina, who headed Catini’s 
Rome office, started out to rebuild the 
company. A cheery aristocrat who differs 
trom every respect except 
drive, he is the scion of a line that once 
ruled a large slice of Italy (said a medie- 
val couplet From Roma to Perugia, it’s 
ill Faina”). After World War I, in which 
he got three decorations and was seriously 
wounded. he was hired through an ad by 
Donegani as his assistant. 

With Donegani jailed, Faina got the 
back into production in the 


Donegani in 


company 


occupied south, rebuilt the ruined fac- 
tories. He plowed nearly $250 million 
back into the business in ten years 


bought 2,000 fork-lift trucks, mechanized 
production with thousands of new ma- 
chines. He abandoned Donegani’s one- 
man rule for a U.S.-style line-and-staff 
system, authorized plant managers to run 
the works on the spot, set up executive 
Milan to supervise the 
major decisions and divisions. On the 
technical side he held a lighter rein, giv- 
ing considerable scope to Engineer Perio 


committees in 


Giustiniani, a fellow Tuscan who has 
served with Faina as co-president since 
1949. 


Big Stick, Big Carrot. While he licked 


production bugs, Faina faced a_ big- 
ger menace: Communist-dominated labor. 
Only eight years ago, 83% of Catini’s 


workers voted for the Red-led Confedera- 


Generale Italo del Lavoro. Faina 


zione 
attacked the problem with a big stick 
and a big carrot. First he fired 163 Red 


shop stewards, then he Catini’s 
workers the biggest employee welfare pro- 
gram in Italy: pensions, free medical 
care (166 doctors, 18 hospitals), low-cost 
housing (7,000 units), vacations and 
scholarships for workers’ children. Work- 
ing mothers got free day nurseries for 
their youngsters; working fathers got can- 
teen meals for ro lire than 2¢): 
soup, pasta, meat. vegetables, half a pint 
of wine. But the most significant move 
was free stock for Catini’s workers (an 
average of 31 shares apiece so far) with 
opportunity to buy more on the install- 
ment plan. Today 30,000 workers—half 
the payroll—are buying stock, and to 
encourage them to hold on to it, Faina 
runs a $100,000-a-year lottery with prizes 
for worker-shareholders. 


gave 


(less 
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Publi oto 
MOonrTECATINI'S FAINA 
Stock and a stake for the workers. 


Last week Faina totted up the results: 
in the last plant election, the Red C.G.L.L. 
got only 37% of the vote. In the past 
three years not a single hour of output 
was lost from labor strife. Says Faina: 
“We are showing our people that capital- 
ism works.” 

The Next Ten Years. To keep it 
working, Catini keeps searching and ex- 
panding. In partnership with Gulf Oil it 
has struck a promising oil field in south- 
ern Abruzzi, plans to get into production 
as soon as a fight for control with the 
government petroleum monopoly is set- 
tled. In another partnership, with Fiat, 
it established a new nuclear subsidiary 
last year, expects to begin building major 
atomic plants in the next few years. A 
dozen other new plants are building for 
new products. Among them: steel-strong, 
crystalline isotactics resins (made from 
natural gas and petroleum derivatives) 
that promise to surpass even polyethylene 
in importance. Catini is considering op- 
tions on three sites in New Jersey, Vir- 
ginia and Ohio for U.S. production. Last 
week, as the Italian public snapped up 
a Montecatini stock offering that will 
increase the company’s capital from $134 
million to $160 million, Faina predicted 
that Italy’s gross national product— 
which has doubled in the past ten years 
—would redouble in the next ten. Adds 
President Faina: “And Montecatini will 
help.” 


GOODS & SERVICES 


New Ideas 

Smoke Now, Pay Later. Larus & Brother 
Co. of Richmond, Va. announced a “Take 
your premium now—pay later” scheme to 
spur the sales of their Holiday cigarettes. 
Customers select a premium gift (¢.g., a 
Zippo lighter for 255 coupons), make a 
down payment of 15 Holiday coupons, 


sign a pledge to pay the balance of the | 
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Glore, Forgan & Co. 


January 10, 1957. 


$50,000,000 


Sears Roebuck Acceptance Corp. 
45% Debentures due 1972 


Price 99.20% 


(and accrued interest from January 1, 1957) 


Upon request, a copy of a Prospectus describing these securities and the 
business of the Company may be obtained within any State from any 
Underwriter who may regularly distribute it within such State. The 
offering is made only by means of the Prospectus and this announcement 
is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of any offer to buy securities, 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


The First Boston Corporation 


Lehman Brothers 





Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


A. G. Becker & Co. Blyth & Co., Inc. Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
LazardFréres&Co. MerrillLynch, Pierce, Fenner &Beane Smith, Barney &Co. 


Incorporated 


Harriman Ripley & Co. 


Incorporated 


White, Weld & Co. 


American Securities Corporation 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 








Tip on the Market— 


That’s one thing investors still ask for day after day—despite 
the fact that time after time we’ve warned people against such 
tips and never peddle them ourselves. 

Still they keep asking for a “sure thing” on the market, an 
inside tip to a fortune. 

Mind you, we don’t blame anybody who wants to get rich. 
But that’s a poor way to start! 

Not that there aren't any number of stocks that offer attrac- 
tive possibilities for making money. Of course there are. And 
we'll even be glad to suggest some, if you ask. 

But before we make any recommendations, we'll check the 
facts first. Facts on sales, earnings, management, outlook. 
Facts on the industry, company, and competition. Facts that 
should give you at least a reasonable expectation of receiving 
the rewards you hope for. 

So, if you realize the risks in buying stocks for price appre- 
ciation, feel you can afford them, and want help instead of 
tips—just ask. 


Simply stop in at our nearest office and ask for the manager, 
or write direct to— 


Warrer A. Scott, Department S-80 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange and all other Principal Exchanges 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 107 Cities 
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COLD ROLL FORMING 
TUBULAR SHAPES 


| 





Among the wide 
variety of things 
you can make on a 
Yoder Cold Roll 
Forming machine 
are round, square, 
oval, rectangular 
and other tubular 
shapes, such as 
illustrated. The 
seams may be open, 
lapped, butted, dove 
tailed, interlocking, 
etc.—as shown in 
the drawing. 

Millions of feet of such unwelded tubular 
shapes are made from coiled strip for con- 
ductor pipe, bedsteads, lamp stands, window 
channel, wiring raceways, carrying rods, etc. 
Production ranges from 20,000 to 50,000 feet 
per day, with only one operator and a helper. 


Yoder offers you the cooperation of their 
engineering staff for designing and adapting 
their cold roll forming machines, auxiliaries, 
and tooling, for the low cost production of 
structurals, mouldings and trim, panels, tubu- 
lar and other shapes, to mect individual needs. 
The Yoder Book on Cold Roll Forming is a 
complete, illustrated text on the art and the 
equipment needed for performing a variety 
x operations which can be combined with 
cold roll forming, at little or no extra labor 
cost. A copy is yours for the asking. 
THE YODER COMPANY 
5534 Walworth Ave. Cleveland 2, Ohio 


COLD-ROLL 


FORMING 
MACHINES 
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coupons (one to a pack) as they smoke. 

Portable Helicopter. A collapsible, 250- 
Ib. helicopter that can be dropped by 
parachute and reassembled by one man in 
about ten minutes was announced by the 
Navy. The one-man rotorcycle, which is 
held together by easily released pins, was 
developed by Hiller Helicopters of Palo 
Alto, Calif. 

Parking Miser. A parking meter that 
automatically flips its flag to “Expired” 
as soon as a car moves out was put on 
sale by the Traffic Master Co., Culver 
City, Calif. In a twelve-day test on two 
San Francisco streets, the device, which 
is operated by a photoelectric cell buried 


in the parking space, increased parking 
revenues 39.6% since the next car could 
not use unexpired time. Price: around 
$37.50, plus $1o for installation. 

Glare Reducer. A plastic coating that 
can be rolled, sprayed or brushed onto 
windows to reduce glare and heat from 
sun rays was put on the market by Man- 
hattan’s Everseal Manufacturing Co. Sold 
in pale blue or green tints, the washable 
glare reducer is primarily designed for 
factories, to reduce worker eyestrain, and 
for warehouse windows, to protect stored 
goods from fading and heat damage. Price: 
$9.70 per gal. (enough to cover 500 to 
Goo sq. ft.). 





MILESTONES 





Born. To Nancy Kelly, 35, stage-and- 
screen actress (The Bad Seed) and Warren 
Caro, 49, Theatre Guild executive: a 
daughter, their first child, eleven weeks 
prematurely; in Manhattan. Name: Kelly 
Lurie. Weight: 2 Ibs. 14 oz. 


Married. T. S. for (Thomas Stearns) 
Eliot, 68, St. Louis-born, naturalized- 
British Nobel Prizewinner and brilliant, 
brittle poet of time and mortality (The 
Waste Land, Four Quartets); and Esmé 
Valerie Fletcher, 30, for seven years his 
private secretary at Faber & Faber, Ltd., 
London publishing firm of which he is a 
director; he for the second time (his first 
wife, whom he married in 1915, died in 
1947), she for the first; in an Anglican 
ceremony in London's St. Barnabas Church 
(Kensington) held at 6:15 a.m, to avoid 
Fleet Street newsbeagles. Obscurantist 
Eliot on the gulf between May and De- 
cember in Lines for an Old Man (Collected 
Poems: 1909-1935): 

When I lay bare the tooth of wit 

The hissing over the archéd tongue 

Js more affectionate than hate, 

More bitter than the love of youth, 

And inaccessible by the young. 

Divorced. Alfried Felix Alwin Krupp 
von Bohlen und Halbach, 49, munitions- 
rich head of the German industrial dy- 
nasty; by Vera Krupp, 47, German-born 
U.S. citizen, onetime New York socialite 
and part owner of Las Vegas’ New Frontier 
casino; after four years of marriage, no 
children; in a defaulted suit which allows 
her no claim to Krupp’s $150 million 
holdings; in Las Vegas, Nev. 


Divorced. By Sheilah Graham, aging 
(fiftyish ) blonde Hollywood gossipist, one- 
time London chorus girl and great and 
good friend of the late Novelist F. Scott 
Fitzgerald: Wojciechowicz Stanley (“Bow 
Wow”) Wojtkiewicz, 40, sometime ath- 
letic director; after four years of mar- 
riage, one of separation, no children; in 
Santa Monica, Calif. 





Died. John Gilbert (Jack) Graham, 
24, moody gadgeteer who blew up 44 
people, including his mother, aboard a 


United Air Lines DC-6B northbound from 
Denver on Nov. 1, 1955, with a dynamite 
time bomb he planted in his mother’s 
luggage in the hope of collecting $37,500 
in flight-insurance money; by the judg- 
ment of his peers (cyanide gas poisoning); 
in the gas chamber at the Colorado Peni- 
tentiary, Canon City, Fatalist Graham’s 
observation before he was executed: “As 
far as feeling remorse for those people, 
I don’t. I can’t help it. Everybody pays 
their way and they take their chances. 
That’s just the way it goes.” 


Died. James Leslie (Jim) Marshall, 
65, onetime Collier’s Far East corre- 
spondent, who got a resounding newsbeat 
(and a crippled arm, damaged vocal cords) 
in 1937 when he mooched a ride on the 
U.S. Navy gunboat Panay just before 
Japanese dive bombers sank it in the 
Yangtze River; of a heart attack; in 
Palo Alto, Calif. 

Died. Jerome New Frank. 67, agile- 
minded onetime New Deal brain-truster, 
general counsel to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration from 
1935, chairman of the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission from 1939 to 1941 
and judge of the U.S. Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit (New York, Con- 
necticut and Vermont) since 1941; of a 
heart attack; in New Haven. 


Died. Gabriela Mistral (real name 
Lucila Godoy Alcayaga), 67, tall, straight- 
haired Chilean poet and schoolteacher who 
won adulation throughout Latin America 
for her Sonnets of Death (1914), written 
after the suicide of a lover, was awarded 
the permanent post of roving consul (her 
assignment: to live where she pleased) by 
the grateful Chilean government, in 1945 
received the Nobel Prize for poetry; of 
cancer; in Hempstead, L.I. 


1933 to 


Died. Louis Semple Clarke, go, auto- 
mobile pioneer who built his first car in 
1896, a year afterward founded the Pitts- 
burgh Motor Vehicle Co. (later the Auto- 
car Co.), designed the first U.S. sparkplug 
and circulating oil system, built the na- 
tion’s first shaft-driven auto; in Palm 
Beach, Fla. 
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What an unruly mob scene Sam used to create Now one telephone call to swiftRAILWAY EXPRESS 


Sending multiple shipments to reach every state! Speeds out all of his shipping without strain or stress! 


eee e eee ee wwe eeeeewesseeecen coeses coeeecqncesseecseseceesasesseses! 
Ce ttalatatal 


[ewwmmwwnweweewwcoeceeeeccns= 
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How to ship all over, all at once 


Suppose you want to send shipments 
to every part of the country all at the same time! 
Tough job? Not for Railway Express! You can ship 
to some 23,000 communities swiftly and dependably. 
That's coverage no other company comes close to matching. 
What's more, Railway Express serves 106 countries abroad, 
making international shipping easy, too. So, 
whether you're sending or receiving, by rail or by air, 
whether your shipment is big or small — 
always call Railway Express. For speed, economy 
and safe, sure deliveries, you'll find 





The big difference is 


--- safe, swift, sure 


Railway Express International Service now includes affiliations with: SEABOARD & WESTERN (and connecting carriers), TACA, TAN, BRAZILIAN 
INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES also SCHENKER & CO., the NIPPON EXPRESS CO., MORY & CIE., A. FREYMAN & VAN LOO, AB OLSON 
& WRIGHT, FERNANDO & ROQUE, ANGLO OVERSEAS TRANSPORT CO. and the AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. foreign connections. 
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CINEMA 





Flix Tix Stash Cash 


Judging by box-office appeal, Variety 
last week picked Hollywood’s most suc- 
cessful movies since the industry first 
flickered into life. The top ten* films and 
their take (in millions) to date in the 
U.S. and Canada: 

1) Gone With the Wind (1939) $33-5;3 
2) The Robe (1953) 17.5; 3) The Great- 
est Show on Earth (1952) 12.8; 4) From 
Here to Eternity (1953) 12.5; 5) This Is 
Cinerama (1952) 12.5; 6) White Christ- 
mas (1954) 12.0; 7) Duel in the Sun 
(1947) 11.3; 8) The Best Years of Our 
Lives (1946) 11.3; 9) Quo Vadis (1951) 
10.5; 10) Cinerama Holiday (1955) 10.0. 


The New Pictures 

The Barretts of Wimpole Street 
(M-G-M). In the past quarter-century, 
Poet Robert Browning and Poetess Eliz- 
abeth Barrett have become almost as 
famed a pair of lovers to U.S. audiences 
as Romeo and Juliet. And Elizabeth's ty- 
rannical father, who stood between them, 
has become as thoroughly hissed a villain 
as the contemporary theater has pro- 
duced. The principal reason for the fame 
of all three is Rudolf Besier’s play, The 
Barretts of Wimpole Street. Liberally 
sprinkling the dialogue with quotations 
from the lovers’ letters and poems, Play- 
wright Besier applied the golden formula, 
love triumphs over tyranny, and for a 
climax had his bedridden heroine rescued 
from the sick room by her lover. 

Because the play contained as much 
histrionics as history, it supplied Actress 
Katharine Cornell with a dashingly the- 
atrical vehicle when she first played it on 
Broadway in 1931. Since then she has 
revived it twice on Broadway, besides 
road tours and a TV version. The present 
movie version is the second (the 1934 
film starred Norma Shearer). It is still 
the romantic period piece it was, and 
though it seems a little tired for having 
been around so long, there is no apparent 
reason why it should not still attract large 
audiences. As the father, Sir John Gielgud 
is unrelentingly grim; as Browning, Bill 
Travers (in a wild change of pace from 
his muscle-bound Wee Geordie) is insist- 
ently romantic. The star this time is 
Jennifer Jones, who is pretty, not so 
healthy-looking as Norma Shearer, but 
not so convincing as Katharine Cornell. 


The Great Man (Universal-Interna- 
tional) is a corrosive, cynical comment 
on TV-Radio Row. It is directed with 
vigor and played with bounce, and though 
it is talky, the talk is amusingly semi- 
literate in the Madison Avenue manner. 
Adapted from the novel by Radioman Al 
Morgan, it focuses on the men who guide 
the stars of the TV-radio industry, holds 
them high to show how low they are, 
and growls: in this business, anything 


* No accurate financial records were kept on 
Birth oj a Nation (1915). 
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goes, even integrity—if it sells soap and 
toothpaste. 

Whatever the merits of the argument, 
the pictorial demonstration is compelling. 
The Great Man pounces quickly on its 
subject matter and, from first image to 
last, never lets go. Aiming a screenful of 
bile at the industry in general, it releases 
its most acidulous contempt at a single 
personality, an “American idol.” Is it a 
roman 4 clef? Says Author Morgan: “No 
one has sued me yet.” 

As the movie opens, the great man dies 
in an auto crash. A witheringly sardonic 
radio executive (Keenan Wynn) springs 





Ferrer & Lonpon 
Premiums were paid in the boudoir. 


into action. The great man must be re- 
placed. He picks Commentator José Fer- 
rer, a promising gossipist on Manhattan 
night life who is at the halfway point to 
corruption, with ambition gnawing away 
at his remaining illusions. But before 
Ferrer can get the job, he must be 
okayed by the boss of the network (Dean 
Jagger). 

Ferrer makes his pitch at a meeting 
of the network’s top brass, throwing them 
a soft sell, very sincere, about how he 
would conduct the full hour, coast-to- 
coast memorial show being planned for 
the dead man as “a portrait in sound of 
the common man magnified.” As the cam- 
era plays on the alert faces of the brass, 
each attentive but ready to cut off the 
speaker’s head at the first false note, it is 
plain that Ferrer’s fate is riding on the 
words he is improvising. When he fin- 
ishes, the boss breaks the silence with 
three words: “I'll buy it.” That throws 
the entire network behind Ferrer. He sets 
off with his tape recorder to find out from 
those who knew the great man best what 
he was really like. 

Loved by “150 million of the Great 
Unwashed” who knew him on the air, the 
great man was loathed by those who knew 
him in the flesh. His wife never gave him 


a divorce, but let him stray at the end of 
a long leash. Among other places, he 
strayed into the boudoir of one of his 
singers (Julie London). Making love to 
him, she says, “was my way of paying 
a premium on my job insurance.” By the 
time the great man’s portrait is filled in 
by his pressagent (“I was paid to work 
for him, not to like him”), and by a 
simple, slightly ridiculous man who gave 
him his start—winningly played by Ed 
Wynn (“He was not a nice person” )— 
what emerges is “a glorified con man 
with his voice amplified.” 

The dramatic question: Now that Com- 
mentator Ferrer knows what a monu- 
mental heel the great man was, will he 
turn the memorial show into a farce by 
doing a tearjerker or into a scandal by 
telling the truth? What he does is an 
improbable surprise, but well worth seeing. 


Hollywood or Bust (Hal Wallis; Para- 
mount) might be called a redundant pun. 
Like most Dean Martin-Jerry Lewis pro- 
ductions, the movie is a package job. It 
tidily wraps up some songs (by Dean), 
a few gags (by Jerry), a couple of dozen 
long-stemmed American beauties (in 
shorts), a lot of scenery (in VistaVision), 
and Anita Ekberg (in décolletage). The 
opportunity to display all these items 
begins when Jerry, an idiotic movie fan, 
sets out for Hollywood with Dean to 
meet Anita, the movie queen of his 
dreams. Stopping off in Las Vegas, Jerry 
gets his lucky feeling, parlays 25¢ into 
$10,000. That calls for a celebration. Sur- 
rounded by a tableful of beauties, the 
unspoiled boy raises a glass of champagne 
and cries: “Bottoms up!” Then, “Oh,” he 
quickly apologizes, “I forgot there were 
ladies present.” 


Current & CHOICE 

The Rainmaker. Forecast: sunny com- 
edy, with spells of metaphysical driz- 
zle (Burt Lancaster), occasional electric 
storms (Katharine Hepburn), romantic 
sunset (Time, Dec. 31). 

Teahouse of the August Moon. Menu: 
tee-hee (scented with sociology) and a 
side dish of red-white-and-blue-striped 
slapstick, charmingly served by Marlon 
Brando, Glenn Ford, Machiko Kyo (True, 
Dec. 10). 

Marcelino. A miracle play filled with 
a shining sweetness, made in Spain (Tue, 
Nov. 26). 

Vitelloni. One of the best of the Ital- 
ian-made movies—a biting but not bitter 
satire of small-town life (Tue, Nov. 5). 

Around the World in 80 Days. Pro- 
ducer Mike Todd, with the help of Jules 
Verne, 46 stars and $6,000,000, has cre- 
ated the most spectacular travelogue ever 
seen on the screen (Time, Oct. 29). 

Wee Geordie. A stiff comic punch de- 
livered by the British—an intoxicating 
mixture of Scotch and wry; with Bill 
Travers, Alastair Sim (Tue, Oct. 29). 

Giant. A big (3 hr. 18 min.), tough 
picture based on Edna Ferber’s bestseller 
about Texas, directed by George Stevens; 
with Rock Hudson, Elizabeth Taylor, 
James Dean (Time, Oct. 22). 
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Where do your taxes go? 


You may have a pretty good idea where taxes go. 
But did you know that some go to help pay other 
people’s electric bills? 

They’re the families and businesses that get 
their electricity from federal government electric 
systems like the TVA. 

While about 23¢ of every dollar you pay for 
electricity from your power company goes for taxes, 
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those other people pay much less . . . only about 4¢ 
per dollar if their power comes from the govern- 
ment’s TVA, for example. As a result, you are taxed 
more to make up for what they don’t have to pay. 
Don’t you think this unfair tax favoritism needs 
thorough study and discussion? America’s Inde- 
pendent Electric Light and Power Companies*. 


*Company names on request through this magazine 
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One Stricken Corner 


A Licut For Foots (256 pp.|}—Natalia 
Ginzburg—Dutton ($3.95). 


Mussolini is mentioned only a few times 
in this fine novel, but it would not have 
been written without his help. Not since 
Carlo Levi’s notable Christ Stopped at 
Eboli (Time, May~.5, 1947) have the 
Italian people inefiction gyorn so authen- 
tically the shabby halter of despair that 
the Duce imposed on them. 

The book begins just before World 
War II, when most Italians could see 
nothing ahead but bigger doses of total- 
itarianism or castor oil. The old ones, like 
Heroine Anna’s father, at least can look 
back to a past which they helped to make. 
The young ones subsist either on Black 
Shirt parades or else on inner revolt 
and total frustration. In her daydreams, 
motherless Anna, still a child, sees herself 
on the barricades, rifle in hand, or dashing 
across the roofs with Black Shirts in pur- 
suit. But she is soon surrounded, not by 
revolution, but by personal tragedy, Her 
gentle brother commits suicide rather than 
go to war. Anna herself is sordidly seduced 
by a rich youngster, and saved from abor- 
tion and disgrace by an old friend of the 
family, a shabby, middle-aged salesman, 
who marries the 16-year-old girl out of 
kindness, He alone in the book walks up- 
right like a man, and yet he knows that 
life in a prison is not improved by banging 
one’s head against the walls. 

Though he once traveled the world, 
Cenzo Rena now lives in his native vil- 
lage and tries—in vain—to help the slowly 
starving peasants, enslaved as much by 
their own ignorance as by the corrupt 
Black Shirt police sergeant who tyran- 
nizes the village. The climax comes with 
World War II. When Italy’s Jews are scat- 
tered in exile to the southern villages, 
Cenzo and other villagers openly aid 
them. For such acts of mercy, Cenzo is 
eventually shot by the Nazis, standing at 
the wall alongside the Jew he helped. 

Author Ginzburg* has firmly portrayed 
one stricken corner of 20th century life 
without whining self-pity or tiresome in- 
dignation, But pity and indignation assail 
the reader: that is Author Ginzburg’s 
triumph, and she achieves it without rais- 
ing her voice. 


End of Innocence 


Stopover: Toxro (313 pp.|}—John P. 
Marquond—Little, Brown ($4.50). 

Mr. Moto's THree Aces (447 pp.) 
—John P. Marquand—Little, Brown 
($3.95). 


Bowing and scraping, the man in the 
purplish blue suit and the yellow shoes 
flashes a toothy smile gleaming with gold 
inlays. He hisses a greeting with all the 
ineffable politeness of an old-school Japa- 


* An Italian whose un-Italian name derives from 
her first husband, a Russian-born professor and 
anu-Fascist who died in a Nazi jail. 
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NoveList GINZBURG 
Power in a quiet voice. 


nese. Who is he? Mr. Moto, of course, 
back in print after a 15-year absence 
owing to a slight unpleasantness between 
the U.S. and Japan. Author Marquand cre- 
ated his serial agent in the 1930s after a 
trip to the Orient, and it is strange to 
meet Moto again, now that Marquand is so 
much better known for his travels through 
New England and Suburbia. 

As a thriller specialist, though still no 
match for Simenon or Erle Stanley Gard- 
ner, Marquand has suffered a marked loss 
of innocence since prewar days. In Mr. 
Moto’s Three Aces the publishers have 
revived some old Moto yarns in which the 
mastermind outwits Chinese bandits, Rus- 





Drawing by Witow A Seth & » 
The Sirerdey Kvemng Pont. © 106 


Mr. Moto 
Return to a point of no return. 


aycesel preemies of 
Cor Poke g Company, 


sian gunmen, murderous extremists from 
his own country, and invariably becomes 
involved with a well-intentioned but hope- 
lessly naive young American who blunders 
through the labyrinth of Asiatic intrigue. 
But Stopover: Tokyo is a brand-new Moto 
novel, and the change is significant: no 
longer need Mr. Moto patiently explain 
to the young American what the shooting 
is all about, Instead of an adventurous 
idealist, Hero Jack Rhyce is a trained CIA 
agent, as callous and professional as Moto 
himself. Even the villain is American—a 
big, handsome Communist so crafty and 
devious that he hoodwinks Moto into 
arresting Rhyce as a spy. There is an even 
more startling difference: in the prewar 
Moto stories, the clean-cut American usu- 
ally won the lovable American girl. In the 
new book, Jack Rhyce wins only a Pyrrhic 
victory—the Communists are thwarted, 
but Ruth Bogart, Rhyce’s true love and 
fellow secret agent, is killed. Clearly, 
Marquand’s Americans have passed many 
a point of no return—in Tokyo as well 
as in Clyde, Mass. 


Man with the Rotary Hoe 


THE ORrGaNnization MAN (429 pp.) 
—William H. Whyte Jr—Simon & 
Schuster ($5). 


Bowed by the weight of centuries 
he leans 
Upon his hoe and gazes on the 
ground... 
Whose was the hand that slanted back 
this brow? 
Whose breath blew out the light 
within this brain? 
—Edwin Markham 
The Man With the Hoe 


The Industrial Revolution turned the 
peasantry into the proletariat, working 
the “dark Satanic mills,” and Karl Marx 
predicted that eventually the middle class 
would be forced into the faceless prole- 
tariat, too. During the ‘30s it seemed to 
some that Marx had been right, and the 
myth of robber barons engaged in snatch- 
ing bread from the mouths of the poor 
was in the back of many a muddled head. 
Now, it seems, there is a new and very 
different thing to worry about. The capi- 
talist robber baron has turned out to be 
a love-starved aunt cramming cake into 
eager little mouths. The middle class, 
instead of disappearing, has waxed fat 
and happy. 

A lot of people are pleased by this un- 
marxist revolution—especially the revolu- 
tionaries triumphant in their suburbs— 
but since World War II, a whole school of 
literature has sprung up worrying about 
the situation. The “white-collar mob” 
and the “lonely crowd” have become the 
objects of much nervous concern. William 
H. (for Hollingsworth) Whyte Jr., an 
assistant managing editor of Fortune, is 
the latest and perhaps the most thought- 
ful writer to be thus concerned. His 
“Organization Man” is the man with the 
rotary hoe—the suburbanite who is doing 
well in technological America. Whyte won- 
ders who slanted his skull into a middle- 
brow conformation and worries that the 
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GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 





THE CONVENTIONAL WAY 


At least 4" of the 2614" clear inside depth 
must be left unoccupied to allow working 


space, reducing filing capacity to 2214 


26%" PAYLOAD 


THE SUPER-FILER WAY 


Entire 26%," inside depth is usable 
because automatic swing-front drawer 
provides necessary working space. 


MODE-MAKER DESKS © GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT 
GF ADJUSTABLE STEEL SHELVING 
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costs less to buy 





...less to operate 


than any first-grade rigid front file 


In Super-Filer you get, not just a 
filing cabinet, but a better, faster, 
space-saving method of handling 
business records. 


Because of its exclusive swing-front 
drawer and V-angle spread, Super- 
Filer gives you more payload per 
dollar invested than any first-grade 
rigid front file . . . cuts operating 
time in half. 


But that’s just part of the story ... 
Super-Filer saves valuable floor 
space, too. Each drawer contains 
18 per cent more usable filing space 
than conventional files. And two 








— 
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GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


5-drawer Super-Filers contain as 
much payload as three 4-drawer 
rigid front files . . . yet stand only 
4%” higher. That’s why we say 
Super-Filer can pay for itself in 
space saving alone. 


Sounds incredible, doesn't it? 


Make us prove it! Our representa- 
tive will be happy to show you why 
Super-Filer is first choice of Ameri- 
can business. Telephone your 
nearest GF dealer or branch office, 
or write for descriptive folder. The 
General Fireproofing Company, 
Dept. T-58, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 
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Exclusive with 
Stran-Steel 
Buildings 


STRAN-SATIN 
METAL WALL 





For new beauty 
in all-steel construction 


Now rugged Stran-Steel buildings are 
clad with a look of luxury. With new 
Stran-Satin metal wall you get an attrac- 
tive rib design and a soft pleasing luster. 
A wall that is strong and durable, assem- 
bled with panels that are longer, wider 
and easier to erect. In combination with 
other materials—brick, stone, wood or 
glass—Stran-Satin metal wall gives you 
limitless variation of exterior decor. 


America’s newest and finest Rigid Frame 
buildings can be site-styled, too. They are 
available in clear-span widths of 32, 40, 
50, 60, 70 and 80 ft. and multiples thereof. 


Up to $25,000 is available to finance these 
buildings through the Stran-Steel Purchase 
Plan. As little as 25% initial investment, up 
to 5 years to pay. 


STRAN-STEEL CORPORATION 
Detroit 29, Michigan «+ A Unit of 


NATIONAL STEEL vale CORPORATION 


Here's whore to obtain more information: 


Ationta 3, Ga., 206 Volunteer Bidg. 

Clevelond 15, Ohio, 20950 Center Ridge Rd, 
Detroit 29, Michigan, Tecumseh Rd. 

Houston 5, Texas, 2444 Times Blvd. 

Minneapolis 4, Minn., 708 S. 10th St. 

N. Kansos City 16, Mo., 1322 Burlington 

Son Francisco 3, Calif., 1707 Central Tower Bldg. 
Washington 6, D, C., 1200 18th St., N.W. 


Stran-Steel Corporation, 
Detroit 29, Michigan 


~} Please send me the Industrial Build- 
ings Catalog. 

(-] Please have your representative call. 
en 

Title — 
Company 
Address_ = 
City Zone___State. 


57-SS-2 ” 
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light may be blown out within his brain. 

As Whyte sees it, the U.S. is a nation 
which likes to think of itself as 160 mil- 
lion individualists. but is filling up with 
a new generation that is more than half 
in love with easeful life. This generation, 
thinks Whyte, has deliberately lowered 
its sights to a safe, sound, specialized 
job within some “company family” and 
membership in a suburban group where 
nothing is split but the split-level home. 

Conflict vy. Adjustment. Until a gen- 
eration or two ago the U.S. lived by what 
Whyte calls the “Protestant Ethic” of 
thrift. hard work and competition, but 
this is gradually being replaced by the 
“Social Ethic’ of security. collective 
spirit and “scientism.” The ideal of 
healthy conflict is being replaced by the 
ideal of adjustment. Big organizations in 
the U.S. have become self-contained wel- 
fare states, “citadels of belongingness,” 
to which the new generation pays almost 
monastic allegiance. “They are the ones 
of our middle class who have left home, 
spiritually as well as physically, to take 
the vows of organization life.” 

Some critics have already gleefully 
pounced on Whyte’s book, trying to make 
his thesis conform with the current cult of 
nonconformity. This is not Whyte’s inten- 
tion. Says he: “This book is not a plea 
for nonconformity. Such pleas have an 
occasional therapeutic value, but as an 
abstraction, nonconformity is an empty 
goal . . . Indeed it is often a mask for 
cowardice The main problem, in 
Whyte's view, is more specific: it is that, 
with the most enlightened intentions, big 
organizations are often stifling individual 
initiative. This is a result not of the evils 
of organization life, but of its very benefi- 
cence: Organization Man is “imprisoned 
in brotherhood.” Partly because of their 
enormous size, partly because of the myth 
that strong leadership is somehow undem- 
ocratic, U.S. organizations are increas- 
ingly run by “multiple management,” i.e., 
committees, boards, etc. There is a grow- 
ing reliance, thinks Whyte, on the cre- 
ativity of the group as against the creativ- 
ity of the lone individual. As the epitome 
of this spirit, Whyte cites a device known 
as the Group-Thinkometer, which allows 
a committee to register decisions by press- 
ing invisible buttons under the table. so 
that dissent will remain anonymous. 

Human Engineering. Whyte concedes 
that the Group-Thinkometer is an extreme 
example, but he believes that it is sympto- 
matic, not only in business but in scientific 
team research, which often stifles the bril- 
liantly casual and encourages the orderly 
mediocre, as well as in the big foundations, 
which prefer to give money to groups 
rather than to individuals. (Many group 
research men, says Whyte. go after foun- 
dation money not because they are really 
interested in the projects the money can 
finance, but “as Mallory said of Mount 
Everest, because it is there.”) The group 
spirit, thinks Whyte, can breed the kind 
of deadening atmosphere that was ex- 
pressed in a training film for a major U.S. 
chemical corporation, which proclaimed 
happily as it surveyed the huge labora- 
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Fortune 


tories: “No geniuses here; just a bunch 
of average Americans working together.” 

Top executives in the U.S., says White, 
are anything but just a bunch of average 
Americans. They still must run the show, 
and they know it; but increasingly, they 
also must waste energy in paying obei- 
sance to group mythology and in playing 
a role to fit the new notion of the ideal ex- 
ecutive. To a large extent, this ideal is no 
longer the hard-driving genius; it is the 
well-rounded man who does his job with 
ease (so much so that many executives now 
feel guilty when they work too hard) and 
who is smooth rather than brilliant. 

The closest thing to a villain that 
Whyte produces is not business, nor mate- 
rialism, nor conformity, but a prize pos- 
session of liberals and reformers—prag- 
matic sociology. More specifically, it is 
the notion (stemming from, among others, 
William James and John Dewey) that 
science can be used to understand and 
regulate all human activity. The roth cen- 
tury’s optimistic belief in the perfectibil- 
ity of the individual has been replaced by 
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the belief in the perfectibility of society 
—if necessary at the expense of the indi- 
vidual. Whyte launches a ferocious attack 
on personality tests which size up employ- 
ees through supposedly scientific question- 
naires (even how they fill out the ques- 
tionnaires may count against them, e.g., 
spelling out one’s middle name in full 
shows narcissism). Whyte sees the pre- 
posterous pscudo-psychology of these tests 
as a symbol of what he regards as almost 
a secular religion, the dangerously utopian 
belief in “human engineering.” 

To Stand His Ground. What to do? In 
a lot of popular fiction about Organiza- 
tion Man, Whyte notes caustically, the 
hero simply speaks his hatred of Big 
Organization and retires to the good life in 
the country. That is not Whyte’s solution: 
“| His escape | will enable him to live a lot 
more comfortably than the ulcerated col- 
leagues left behind, and in more than one 
sense it’s the latter who are the less mate- 
rialistic. Our hero has left the battlefield 
where his real fight must be fought.” 


Whyte simply wants Organization Man to | 


stand his ground, speak his mind and con- 
structively fight the organization, when 
necessary. He recalls, with De Tocque- 
ville, that even when the Protestant Ethic of 
individualism was in full flower, frontier- 
born America understood and practiced 
cooperation. But Whyte makes an elo- 
quent plea for a re-emphasis of the indi- 
vidual: “Organization has been made by 
man; it can be changed by man. . . The 
fault is not in organization; it is in 
our worship of it.” There are, continues 
Whyte, a few times in organization life 
when the individual ‘can wrench his des- 
tiny into his own hands” and he should 
not miss these moments, for his own sake 
and for that of his organization. 

In short, what Whyte is saying is that 
the U.S. has nothing much to worry about 
as long as the man of the future does 
not turn out to be the man with the 
grey flannel mouth. 


Mixed Fiction 

For Every Favour, by Ruby Fergu- 
son (320 pp.; Little, Brown; $3.95), is a 
report on that lost time when the grapes 
were always plump in the hothouse and 
no butler ever stole a spoon. Instead of 
telling the gloom of aristocrats obliged to 
do without servants, English Novelist 
Ruby Ferguson, 57, resourcefully chroni- 
cles the even gloomier situation of serv- 
ants who have run out of aristocrats. Her 
story about the decline, fall and resurrec- 
tion of Edward Shrewsbury, the perfect 
butler, is calculated to make envious 
many a lady novelist who has never 
thought of using butlers for any purpose 
but getting characters in and out of doors. 

Edward was a Shropshire lad, the son of 
a gardener, and he knew his place. At 
Merryns, the stately home of Lord and 
Lady Cedely, he shed a footman’s livery 
and became Edward, the beloved family 
retainer (“Six foot of superb young ani- 
mal. If he was a horse, I'd give three hun- 
dred guineas for him,” said his lordship). 
He had a peerless touch with silver tea- 
pots and under-footmen, could fold a 
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You must know that the cold, austere busi- 
ness interior is definitely a thing of the past. 
In your office you want a warm, friendly 
atmosphere that makes your customers feel 
at home. And you can get this effect best, 
and most easily, with fine hardwood paneling 
—Weldwood Paneling. But that’s only part 
of the story. Paneling is also one of the most 
| beautiful decorating materials. (Officers’ 


| Weldwood woop panewine 





| WOOD PANELING MAKES INTERIORS WARM AND FRIENDLY 


area, Bankers Trust Company, is paneled 
with fire-resistant Cherry Weldwood, Archt.: 


Shreve, Lamb and Harmon. Designer: 
George Hunt. Installed by William Somer- 
ville, Inc.) Your architect and many business 
acquaintances can tell you more of Weld- 
wood Paneling’s advantages. Or write for a 
copy of *‘Weldwood Functional Beauty for 


Business and Institutional Interiors.” 
® 


_Weldwood 
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The distiller of Embassy Club 
has captured the secret of 
making American whisky like 
some of the finest light-bodied 
imported whiskies. Gentle 
tasting Embassy Clubis a rev- 
elation in American whisky. 
Yet it is not expensive since 
you pay no import duty. 
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Reservations: from your travel agent or British 
Overacas Airways Corporation, 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York...alao offices in Boston, 
Chicago, Dallas, Detroit, Los Angeles, Miami, 
Philadelphia, Francisco, Washington, 
Montreal, Toronto, Vaneouver and Winnipeg. 
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table napkin into a water lily, and the 
young people adored him. Alas, he adored 
one of the young people, the Honorable 
Isobel Lintern, a rather dishonorable 
hussy. With blind folly, Shrewsbury threw 


| away his perfect character in Merryns for 


the wretched minx. Embittered and 
ruined, he became porter at a low pub. 
How he buttled back from this social 
abyss to become a perfect butler in Man- 
hattan is a story which will bring tears to 
the eyes of that dwindling body of citizens 
who have at heart the care and preserva- 
tion of butlers. 

The reader should be warned that this 
remarkably innocent book is neither a 
satire nor a comedy, though sometimes 
there is room for doubt, particularly when 
it comes to the episode about Edward's 
early service with an “infamous Major 
Kinryce.”” One day the unthinkable hap- 
pens: Mrs. Kinryce tries to fire him. Ed- 
ward “thought pityingly that she might be 
going mad. ‘Excuse me, Madam, but you 
can't dismiss me. I only take notice from 
Major Kinryce.’ Her cold eyes in her hag- 
gard face fixed him fearfully. ‘I shot him 
just now with his old service pistol... 
You must go and fetch me a policeman.’ ”’ 


THe Erruscan, by Mika Waltari (381 
pp.: Putnam; $4.50), takes its readers on 
a Cook’s tour of the Mediterranean world 
of 500 B.C. The voluble guide is a young 
superman called Turms, who clobbers 
men, conquers women and seeks his ease 
in the lap of the gods (“I saw her, the 
goddess, taking shape and resting lightly 
on the couch, lovelier than all earthly 
women. . .”’). Turms is also busy making 
history. He contributes to the death 
struggle between Greece and Persia by set- 
ting fire to the temple of the Persian god- 
dess Cybele in Sardis, helps incite war 
between Carthage and Sicily, insults the 
majesty of Rome, and leads his fellow 
Etruscans to ruin on the bloody field of 


| Himera. In the end he goes alone to his 


doomed homeland in Etruria, where the 
famed twelve “sacred cities” stand in an 
elegiac hush awaiting the final onslaught 
of Gauls from the north and Romans 
from the south that will erase the Etrus- 
can language and religion from history. 

In this book Finland’s Mika Waltari 
(The Egyptian, The Wanderer) has an- 
other candidate for the bestseller list. 
Though the writing is often stiff, the dia- 
logue stilted, and the overdoses of sex a 
little ridiculous, the nonskipping reader 
will gain a primer knowledge of a world 
where God was absent but the gods were 
everywhere. The “polytheistic madness” 
of the pagans eventually made them turn 
almost in relief to the oneness of Christ 
but, in the time of The Etruscan, their 
faith was characterized by an almost total 
absence of the Christian feelings of sinful- 
ness and humility. It is this rude strength 
of paganism that Waltari has most be- 
lievably caught, and his hero’s initiation 
into the mysteries of being a Lucumo, or 
holy man, echoes—and may well be based 
upon—the exaltation described by Lucius 
Apuleius in The Golden Ass during his 
similar initiation at Corinth. 
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The Last Frontier. In New Glasgow, 
N.S., the News printed a classified ad: 
“WANTED—A good woman who wishes a 
good home. Will marry if necessary— 
Charlie Morrison.” 





Origin of Specious. In London, in the 
name of the staid Lord’s Day Observance 
Society, hoaxers sent out calendars with 
pictures of sketchily clad young women 
and a verse under the January pinup: 


Of faerie grace and elfin feature 
She is just the kind of creature 
Who destroys our resolution 
Giving place to—evolution. 


May There Be No Moaning. In Pe- 
nobscot Bay, Me., Harbor Pilot George 
Jennings steered the freighter /ndochinois 
into open water, couldn't return to shore 
because of rough seas, moodily faced a 
round trip to France. 


Game Preserve. In Cleveland, cops 
surprised 40 men playing cards in an 8-by- 
10 ft. room, bagged two packs of cards 
and the 17 gamblers who couldn't squeeze 
past the door or dive through the window, 
later released their catch on insufficient 
evidence after they examined the cards, 
discovered they were printed in Spanish, 
decided it would be impossible to explain 
the game to the judge. 


Cost of Cleaving. In Paris, although 
Pierre Bellardon forgave his wife Thérése 
for pinking him twice with a hatchet, the 
judge lectured her, concluded: “For the 
security of husbands, I cannot let you 
off,” fined her $42.84. 


Pauper Profit. In Detroit, arrested 
after he tried to mooch a nickel from 
a passer-by, Panhandler Genter Adams 
turned over $166 in cash and a bankbook 
with a $5,728 balance to cops for safe- 
keeping, chose a go-day jail term instead 
of a $100 fine, explained: “I can’t afford 
to take all that money out of the bank 


with the interest rates so high.” 


Young Lochinvar. In Bad Kreuznach, 
West Germany, after he stole a 50-ton 
M-47 tank and chugged for a seven-mile 
joy ride, Private Walter F. Brown got a 
two-year prison sentence despite his ex- 
planation that he took the tank to show 
his girl friend that he could drive it. 


Small in the Saddle. On Dartmoor in 
England, TV Cowpoke Ross Salmon went 
for an off-camera canter on his cattle 
ranch, got tossed off by his skewbald mare 
Faithful, sent Faithful for help when he 
found he was too badly shaken up to re- 
mount, shivered all night after Faithful 
moseyed off in the wrong direction, gloom- 
ily told well-wishers: “I cannot think of 
anything more harmful for an experienced 
cowboy than to admit falling off his 
horse. I am afraid the kiddies will have 
finished with me.” 
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This rugged aluminum midget carries 1800 pounds payload . . . 








more than its own weight 


It jumps...it swims...it fights! 


When Roaps ARE SCARCE and payloads 
heavy, or when you must ford lakes or 
streams, you can thank aluminum for 
this husky little acrobat. 

Using frameless aluminum-skin con- 
struction and other airplane-building 
techniques, Fletcher Aviation has de- 
vised an ingenious vehicle of maximum 
muscle, minimum weight, and depend- 
able, weatherproof performance. 

All over the U.S. the demand for alu- 
minum has soared. Today, so many peo- 


ple are designing products around its 
advantages that a large and reliable sup- 
ply of aluminum is vital to our economy, 


Fortunately, neighboring Canada has 
harnessed over 1% million kilowatts of 
hydroelectric power just to make alumi- 
num—a process requiring 18 million watt 
hours per ton. In Canada, vast power re- 
sources are the reason why Aluminium 
Limited is now producing 750,000 tons 
of primary aluminum annually, fully 1/5 
of the free world’s entire supply. 


Aluminium Limited sells no consumer 
products in the U.S., but is a supplier of 
essential raw material to independent 
metal fabricators. This year Aluminium 
Limited will ship 40% of its entire Cana- 
dian production to the United States, a 
major contribution to consumer, indus- 
trial, and defense requirements. 


Aluminium Limited, Montreal: one of 
North America’s great independent alumi- 
num producers. In New York: Aluminium 
Limited, Inc., 620 Fifth Ave. 
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Happy new smoke... with an upbeat flavor! VP ee 
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LaDy: Ohh! I forgot my cigarettes. Driver, you wouldn’t happen... 
caBBy: Sure thing, lady. Try the new Parliament. Vv 
LabY: Thanks. Say, what a handsome box. And a recessed filter, too. nf 
casBy: It’s a nifty cigarette, all right. It’s got expensive tobacco, too, arliame 
You can tell. Like it? 
“ou, Mid The 
Lavy: Mmm... love it! What a wonderful flavor! "Se¢ 
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recessed to keep it away from your lips! ™ 
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